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^PHAT  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  People,  to  take  care  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  instruction 
of  its  youth,  we  suppose  few  will  dispute.  The  Grod  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  various  relations  of  social  life,  has  imposed  the  ob¬ 
ligation.  It  is  the  order  of  His  providence,  that  every  successive 
generation  of  the  human  family,  shall  in  this  particular,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  be  dependent  upon  that  which  precedes  it. 
The  chain  which  thus  binds  together  the  children  of  men,  cannot 
be  severed : — the  responsibility  which  the  connection  involves, 
can  never  be  evaded. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  goodly  number  still  to  be  found,  who 
practically  maintain  the  strange  paradox,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of 
God  that  all  his  rational  creatures  should  be,  in  any  enlarged 
sense  of  the  word,  intelligent.  With  such  persons,  we  hold  no 
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controversy.  It  would  Ik?  a  mere  waste  of  words,  to  reason  with 
men  so  incapable  of  estimating  the  dignity  of  their  species, — so 
wilfully  ignorant  of  the  genius  of  the  (ios]K*l. 

The  doubts  of  the  weak,  and  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  with 
regard  to  the  consequences  which  may  Ik?  expected  to  result  from 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  would  be  worthy  of  more 
respect,  but  for  their  irreligious  character  and  tendency.  God 
himself  has  explicitly  declared,  that  “  for  the  soul  to  be  without 
knowledge  is  not  gootl."”  We  dare  not,  therefore,  sympathize  with 
terrors  which  are  founded  in  distrust  of  His  wisdom,  or  venture  to 
excuse  precautions  which  would  seek  an  imaginary  security  in  the 
degradation  of  His  creature. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  all  objections  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  come  from  what  source  they  will,  are,  in  their  very  nature, 
utterly  antichristian.  They  may  be  invariably  traced  either  to 
superstitious  fear,  or  to  unmixed  selfishness.  In  the  one  case, 
they  8ymlK)lize  with  the  Papal  Beast;  in  the  other,  with  the 
Pagan.  Both  these  cruel  systems  were  sustained  by  Popular  Ig¬ 
norance  :  she  was  the  pillar  of  their  strength,  and  the  nurse  of 
their  crimes.  With  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  is  empha¬ 
tically  Light  and  Love,  we  repeat  it,  they  have  no  communion. 

When  Goil  selected  from  the  nations  a  people  for  himself,  and 
in  a  |K?culiar  sense  became  their  Ruler  and  Head,  he  placed  upon 
ignorance  the  seal  of  his  reprobation ;  not  only  by  charging  the 
father  to  teach  diligently  to  his  children  the  Words  of  the  Law, 
but  also  by  providing  an  apparatus  of  means  by  which  general 
knowledge  might  Ik?  diffused  among  the  people.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  discussion  respecting  the  precise  duties  of  “  the  men 
of  Issachar  who  had  understanding  of  the  times'”,  the  character 
of  “  the  schools  of  the  prophets'”,  or  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
that  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  generally  employed  as 
schoolmastcTs,  and  oh  this  account  dispersed  among  the  other 
tribes, — it  is  perfectly  safe  to  infer,  from  many  incidental  allusions 
in  Scripture,  that  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew  people  were,  in  the 
iH'st  jK?riods  of  their  history,  not  less  elevated  above  their  idola¬ 
trous  neighlxnirs  by  their  intelligence,  than  by  their  acquaintance 
with  the  true  God.  The  Proverbs  of  the  wise  man,  who  spake, 
among  other  things,  “  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in 
I^el>anon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  of 
l>ea8ts,  of  fowl,  of  creeping  tnings,  and  of  fishes,'”  were  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  popular  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  said, 
“  he  taught  the  people  knowledge"”;  and  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Hebrews  were  a  more  generally 
enlightcueil  |K?<q)lc  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.  We  need 
not  refer,  in  proof,  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  under  Greek  or  Roman  rule.  Every  reader  of  his¬ 
tory  is  aware,  that  it  was  most  debased.  Humanity  shudders  at 
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the  (legi^ation  of  a  Greek  Helot.  What  eould  the  instruetions 
of  the  Academy  effect  for  a  class  who  were  regarded,  both  by 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  as  littlo  l)etter  than  the  beasts?  A 
Roman  slave  ranked  no  higher,  lie  was  literally  a  domestic 
animal :  provision  was  made  for  his  bodily  wants,  but  none  what¬ 
ever  for  his  spiritual.  Of  Atticus,  inde^,  it  is  recorded,  that 
he .  |K)ssesscd  a  learned  household ;  every  footboy  in  his  family 
was  trained  to  read  and  write  for  him.  But  then  it  was  a  dis* 
tinction  which  rendered  him  remarkable  above  all  the  men  of  his 
times.  In  his  case,  too,  the  object  appears  to  have  been,  (as  in¬ 
deed  he  tells  his  friend  Cicero,)  that  he  might  employ  these 
people  in  copying,  for  his  own  library,  or  for  sale,  the  writings  of 
the  best  autnors,  rather  than  with  any  view  to  the  benefit  of  his 
servants. 

The  entrance  of  God’s  Word  alone  diffused  light.  Benevo¬ 
lent,  expansive,  and  elevating,  Christianity  blessed  alike  the  beg¬ 
gar  and  the  prince ;  its  torch  illuminated  with  eoual  ray  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  the  palace ;  and  its  sparks,  wherever  tney  fell,  kindled 
at  the  same  time,  and  often  in  equal  de^ees,  a  flame  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  holiness.  Thus,  intellectually  as  well  as  spiritually, 
the  revelation  of  Christ  proved  the  light  of  the  world ;  and  they 
who  rejected  Him,  remained  in  darkness. 

In  every  subsequent  age,  the  interests  of  popular  education 
have  been  inseparable  ^om  those  of  spiritual  Christianity: 
When  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  like  an  overflowing 
flood,  desolated  Christendom,  they  made  war  not  less  against 
learning  than  against  religion.  The  Dragon  who  cast  them  out 
of  his  mouth,  viewed  each  with  little  short  of  equal  hatred. 
During  the  long  reign  of  AnUchrist,  literature  shared  the  fate  of 
the  Gospel.  At  one  time,  it  took  refuge  under  its  wing  in  the 
monastery :  at  another,  they  wandered  in  •  company,  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth.  At  the  Reformation,  they  rose  from  the  dust 
together ;  and  ever  since,  with  some  melancholy  exceptions,  they 
have  fought  side  by  side  the  glorious  battles  of  Truth  and  Right¬ 
eousness. 

Of  late  years,  indeed,  attempts  have  been  made  to  sever  reli¬ 
gion  and  learning,  under  the  pretext,  forsooth,  of  avoiding  po¬ 
lemics.  But  this  athristic  neutrality  cannot  be  maintained.  All 
attempts  at  elevating  the  national  character  without  the  help  of 
Christianity,  will  fail.  Apart  from  the  influences  of  religion, 
the  bulk  of  the  community  can  never  be  raised  above  sensual 
pleasures ;  nor  can  either  learning  or  liberty  be  long  preserved. 
This  simple  truth  is  every  day  becoming  more  evident ;  and  it  is 
plain,  that  freedom,  learning,  and  religion  must  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether.  With  these  views,  we  rejoice  in  every  fresh  attempt  to 
diffuse  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

A  few  brief  notices  of  the  various  endeavours  whicti  have  been 
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made,  at  different  pcricnls  of  our  history,  to  promote  popular  edu¬ 
cation  in  England,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
Alfred  the  Cireat  appears  to  have  been  the  first  |>erson  who  ever 
set  vigorously  alkiut  the  task  of  introducing  the  elements  of 
learning  among  the  English  |)eople.  He  com])lains  that,  *  on  his 
accession,  he  knew  not  one  person  south  of  the  Thames,  who 
could  so  much  as  interpret  the  Service  Book,  and  very  few  in  the 
northern  parts  who  had  even  reached  that  pitch  of  erudition. 
To  remedy  the  evil,  he  established  schools  every  where,  for  the 
instruction  of  all  classes,  and  enjoined  by  law  ‘  all  freeholders, 
‘  possessed  of  two  hydes  of  land  or  more  to  send  their  children 
to  them  for  instruction.  Not  content  with  this,  he  himself  un¬ 
dertook  to  supply  with  books  the  schools  he  had  opened,  either 
by  furnishing  original  compositions,  or  by  making  translations 
from  the  Clreek ;  in  each  case  seeking  to  convey  instruction,  not 
so  much  in  tlic  way  of  didactic  essay,  as  by  ])arables,  stories,  and 
apophthegms,  at  one  time  clothed  in  plain  prose,  at  another 
couched  in  poetry.  The  civil  dissensions  which  broke  out  at  his 
death,  put  an  early  end  to  these  excellent  designs. 

From  this  time  down  to  the  Reformation,  we  seek  in  vain  for 
any  extended  movement  in  favour  of  general  education.  Schools, 
it  is  true,  were  in  some  cases  carried  on  in  the  monasteries. 
From  Stow's  Survey  of  London  it  appears,  that  ‘  there  were 
‘  three  principal  ones  ’  l)elonging  to  the  churches  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen  ;  but  whether  they  were  schools 
for  the  |K)or,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  doubted.  At  this  time,  all  Europe  was  overshadowed  hy 
that  “  thick  darkness'*'  which,  “  like  the  smoke  of  a  great  fur¬ 
nace  '*',  the  inspired  Seer  l)ehcld  in  his  vision,  “  ascending  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit****,  and  “filling  the  kingdom  of  the  Beast." 
Rich  and  poor,  the  noble  and  the  slave,  alike  bore  the  mark  of 
debasement  “  on  their  right  hand  or  on  their  foreheads."  It  was 
an  age  of  gloomy  and  l)esotted  superstition ;  and  England  par¬ 
took  of  the  character  of  the  times. 

At  the  Reformation,  a  new  era  may  lx?  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced.  No  sooner  had  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Faith 
stnick  their  roots  deeply  into  those  States  of  Europe  which  now 
became  professedly  Protestant,  than  with  one  accord  they  began 
to  make  suitable,  provision  for  the  religious  education  of  their 
youth.  Holland,  Geneva,  Swit/x'rland,  and  Scotland,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  good  work  of  providing  schools  of  elementary 
instruction  for  their  whole  ]>opulation.  Ignorance  was  then  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  as  the  enemy  of  Divine  Truth,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  wisely  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  political  evils. 
Had  the  life  of  Edward  the  Sixth  been  sparcxl  but  a  few  years 
longer,  England  would  ]m>bably  have  lieen  saved  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  Ix'ing  for  centuries  the  only  Protestant  country  in  which 
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elenicntary  education  was  not  taken  up  as  a  great  public  duty. 
The  Ueformers  themselves  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  its 
im]M)rtance ;  on  the  contrary,  frequent  indications  of  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  educating  the  poor  may  he  traced  in  their  writings. 
The  Homilies  of  the  Established  Church,  published  by  author¬ 
ity,  contain  strong  admonitions  to  ‘  serving  men,’"  to  *  get  good 
learning.’  Private  endowments  for  schools  were  every  where  en¬ 
couraged  ;  and  charters  were  freely  granted  with  a  view  to  their 
security  and  permanence.  Still,  the  good  work  languished ;  and 
it  was  not  till  above  a  century  after  the  shackles  of  Popery  had 
been  thrown  aside,  that  Cranmer’s  wish  for  ‘  grammar  schools  to 
he  founded  in  every  shire  of  England,’  began  to  take  effect.  It 
is  certain,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  people  could  both  read  and  write.  The  civil 
wars  would  doubtless  occasion  the  suspension  of  many  of  these 
establishments ;  and  the  atrocious  policy  followed  by  the  Stuart 
family  after  the  Restoration,  would  effectually  prevent  their  being 
re-organized.  It  excites  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ‘  the  notorious  ignorance  and  vicious- 
‘  ness  of  the  working  classes  ’  began  seriously  to  attract  public 
attention,  and  that  many  benevolent  persons  were  desirous  of 
establishing  charity  schools.  In  the  Spectator  of  February, 
1712,  there  is  a  paper  on  this  subject ;  in  which  these  schools  arc 
spoken  of,  as  ^  the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the  age  has 
‘  produced.’  A  writer  in  the  Guardian  of  the  following  year,  in¬ 
dulges  in  the  expectation,  that  the  ‘  next  generation  ’  would 
^  scarcely  present  a  single  instance  of  a  child  unable  to  read  and 
‘  write,  and  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
‘  faith.’  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  sec  how  far  these 
expectations  have  been  fulfilled.  Since  then,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  have  rolled  away.  We  cannot  stop  to  trace  our 
way  through  them.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  minutely  in¬ 
vestigating  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  Englishmen  during  that  time,  will  find  various  sources  of 
information  open  to  them.  The  journals  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  will  throw  light  on  the  state  of  things  in  their  day  ;  and 
the  records  of  the  Special  Commissions  of  1831,  together  with 
the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Laws,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  that  in  our  own.  England  may  thus  be  compared 
at  different  periods  of  her  history  ;  and  the  advancement  or  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  popular  mind  at  particular  seasons,  be  in  some 
degree  ascertained. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  various  causes  which  have  united  to 
render  old  endowments  in  favour  of  education  so  signally  inef¬ 
ficient.  The  labours  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
abuses  connected  with  Public  Charities,  are  partially  before  the 
])ublic : — we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  wlicn  some  practical 
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good  will  ho  attained  by  the  investigation.  It  is  disgraceful,  that 
trustees  should  Ik  ]Krmitted,  for  the  sake  of  securing  emoluments, 
to  teach  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek  to  a  few  select  pupils, 
where  the  donors  of  the  funds  have  distinctly  prescribed  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  lower  classes,  of  ]Krsons  not  having  the  means  of 
common  sustentation,  nay,  of  ))arish  paupers.  The  mild  cor¬ 
rectives  of  legislative  wisdom  must  surely  be  applied  before  long 
to  such  monstrous  evils. 

From  the  times  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  down  to  the 
year  179G,  the  spirit  of  slumber  seems  to  have  settled  upon  the 
country  with  regard  to  ]M)pular  education.  Sunday  Schools  had, 
indeed,  for  some  years  been  extensively  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  detached  situations,  were  carried 
on  with  Various  degrees  of  success;  but,  as  they  wore  then  chieHy 
taught  by  hired  teachers,  most  of  them  were  miserably  conducted. 
Still,  a  c'ortain  portion  of  good  was  done.  As  early  as  the  year 
1 7^ ‘7’  Sunday  School  Society  were  able  to  report,  that  ‘the 
‘  schools  were  well  attended  ;  that  the  scholars  not  only  learned 
‘  to  i*cad,  but  that  their  general  bcha\iour  was  improved,  and 
‘  that  the  very  neighbourhood  in  which  such  schools  were 
‘  established,  exhibited  exam])lcs  of  decency,  regularity,  and  se- 
‘  curity,  to  which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed.’  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ])rescnt  century,  that  gratuitous  teachers 
fairly  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hireling,  this  “  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love.” 

AlM)Ut  the  year  17^)G,  the  spirit  of  private  adventure,  sustained 
by  Christian  })hilanthropy,  once  more  awakened  public  attention 
to  existing  dcliciencies  in  our  system  of  popular  instruction.  Jo- 
8e])h  Lancaster,  with  all  his  faults  certainly  an  extraordinary  man, 
now  first  iKgan  to  publish  those  plans  of  education  which,  with 
various  modifications,  under  the  name  of  the  Monitorial  System, 
have  since  been  carried  into  cflect  in  every  ])art  of  the  civilized 
world.  How  far  he  was  justified  in  laying  claim  to  originality  in 
his  schemes,  and  in  demanding  to  be  recognized  as  the  inventor  of  a 
new'  system  of  education,  is  of  little  moment.  It  would  certainly 
liave  been  wiser,  had  he  been  content  with  the  far  higher  honour 
of  being  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  by  whose 
means  the  blessings  of  Scriptural  instruction  were  brought  within 
the  reach  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  in  the  depths  of  ignorance.  The  llritish  and  Fo¬ 
reign  School  Society  arose  out  of  this  movement ;  and  sustained 
by  Christian  iKnevolcncc,  it  has  ever  since  been  exerting,  in  pro- 
]H)rtion  to  its  means,  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  every  region 
of  the  globe. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  impropriety  in  saying, 
that  Lancaster  was  also  the  founder  of  “  the  National  Society 
established  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  prin- 
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ciplcs  of  tlie  Established  Church."”  It  certainly  would  never 
have  existixl,  hut  for  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  success  of  his 
lalKHirs.  Its  sectarian  and  exclusive  regulations  sutliciently  indi¬ 
cate  the  spirit  of  its  founders.  Every  child  is  obligcil,  on  pain 
of  expulsion,  to  lenm  the  formularies  of  the  Establishment,  and 
is  ex}x?ctcd  to  attend  the  parish  church,  ^  unless  such  reasons  l)c 
^  assigned  for  non-attendance  as  are  satisfactory  to  the  persons 
‘  having  the  direction  of  the  school.’  No  religious  tracts  may  be 
used  in  the  schools,  but  such  as  arc  contained  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  This  institu¬ 
tion,  since  its  establishment,  has  divided  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Our  readers  are  already  faniiliar  with  the  praiseworthy  attempt 
of  Mr.  Brougham  (at  that  time  a  distinguished  member  of  tlie 
Lower  House)  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion.  AVc  need  not,  therefore,  bestow  more  than  a  passing  allu¬ 
sion  u)>on  that  extraordinary  measure.  The  merits  of  the  Bill 
w  ere,  at  the  time,  amply  discussed  in  our  pages  I ts  failure,  which 
greatly  mortified  the  eminent  person  by  whom  it  had  been  ])re- 
j)arcd  at  no  ordinary  expense  of  time  and  labour,  was  attributable 
entirely  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Established  (Huirch  and 
Dissent,  whose  conflicting  interests  no  amount  of  skill  ct)uld  avail 
to  reconcile.  In  1820,  the  Bill  was  again  brought  forward,  but 
shortly  afterwards  was  quietly  withdrawn. 

After  this  abortive  cf}*ort,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  question  of  a  National  jirovision  for  Education.  The 
two  Societies  were  left  to  pursue  their  respective  operations  undis¬ 
turbed;  and  the  country,  hearing  nothing  further  about  par¬ 
liamentary  interference,  settled  quietly  into  the  opinion,  that  the 
educational  necessities  of  its  population  were  fully  met.  In  the 
Companion  to  the  Almanack  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  1829,  this  absurdity  was  gravely 
attem])ted  to  be  proved.  The  Writer,  after  giving  a  digest  of 
the  returns  made  to  parliament  in  the  year  1818,  and  companng 
it  with  a  similar  return  made  in  1828,  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  ‘  no  very  large  |K)rtion  of  the  children  of  the  working  popu- 
^  lation  are  now  wanting  the  means  of  instruction.'  He, says: 
‘  Since  the  date  of  these  returns  (those  of  1818),  a  period  of  ten 
‘  years,  the  most  extraordinary  exertions’  (what  extraordinary 
nonsense !)  ‘  have  iK'en  used  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
‘  ])cople.  In  the  great  work  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor 
‘  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge, 
‘  all  parties  and  persuasions  have  united  with  the  most  charitable 
‘  zeal.  The  belief  that  universal  education  can  have  any  injurious 
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‘  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  the  community,  is  now  happily  ex-* 

‘  plotled ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  there  arc 
‘  very  few  districts  in  England  where  the  children  of  the  working 
‘  classes  may  not  now  obtain  instruction.'  The  fallacy  of  these 
statements  is  well  ex]>o8ed  in  the  last  Numl)er  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  data  on  which  the  whole  conclusion  rests,  is  shewn 
to  be  ‘to  the  last  degree  vague  and  unsatisfactory  and  an  opi¬ 
nion  is  risked,  that  ‘  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  two  Societies 
*  have  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  during 
‘  the  last  ten  years.'  This,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found  to  l>c  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  is 
staUxl,  in  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
for  1R*31,  to  be  most  distressing. 

'  Debasing  ignorance  prevails  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be  cre¬ 
dited,  were  it  not  verified  by  the  closest  investigation.  The  facts 
which  have  Wn  elicited  re8j)ecting  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of 
those  counties  which  have  been  disgraced  by  riots  and  acts  of  incen¬ 
diarism,  are  truly  affecting,  and  yet  they  are  but  a  fair  representation 
of  the  actual  state  of  our  peasantry.  We  call  ourselves  an  enlightened 
nation,  an  educated  jx^ple;  and  yet,  out  of  nearly  hundred  prisoners 
put  on  trial  in  four  counties,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  were 
as  ignorant  as  the  saviiges  of  the  desert ; — they  could  not  read  a  single 
letter.  Of  the  whole  seven  hundred,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  could 
write,  or  even  read  with  case;  and  (in  the  words  of  one  of  the  chaplains 
to  the  gaols)  nearly  the  whole  number  were  totally  ignorant  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  true  religion.' 

Surely  the  worthy  chaplain  who  made  this  frank  confession, 
must  have  blushed  as  he  wrote,  at  the  signal  proof  it  afforded  of 
the  inefficiency,  even  as  a  system  of  ‘  spiritual  iwlice,'  of  that 
Establishment  of  which  he  was  a  minister. 

On  first  reading  the  statement  we  have  quoted,  it  struck  us  as  a 
little  extravagant,  to  say  that  these  men  were  ‘  as  ignorant  as 
‘  savaf^s"* ;  but  a  little  reflection  convinced  us  that  the  similitude 
was  ailopted  in  sol)cr  sadness.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  North 
American  Indian  might  not  with  reason  complain  of  the  com- 
))arison.  He  ranks  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  being,  than 
such  miserable  paupers  as,  in  the  year  ld3(>,  crowded  the  prisons 
of  Christian  England. 

Further  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  means  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people,  is  furnished  in  the  Re{>orts  of  the  same 
Society  for  We  shall  quote  only  one  or  two. 

‘  In  September  last  (1R31),  out  of  fifty  prisoners  put  on  trial  at 
Iknlford,  only  hnir  could  read.  In  the  month  of  January  (1833), 
there  were  in  the  same  prison  between  fifty  and  sixty  awaiting  their 
trials,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  could  read,  and  even  some  of  these 
could  not  make  out  the  si'iisc  of  a  sentence,  though  they  know  their 
letters.  At  \Vi;>beucIi,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  it  appears  from  a  mcmoraiiduiu 
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on  the  ciilondar,  of  a  kind  which  ought  to  be  affixed  to  every  similar 
document,  that,  of  nineteen  prisoners  put  on  trial,  only  six  were  able  to 
read  and  write ;  and  it  is  added,  the  capital  offences  were  committed 
entirely  by  })er8ons  in  a  state  of  the  most  debasing  ignorance/ 

I'bcHC  statements,  resting  as  they  do  on  authenticated  docu¬ 
ments,  furnish  melancholy  proof,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  charitable 
zeal  brought  to  bear  on  the  instruction  of  the  people,  ignorance, 
like  a  pestilence,  still  spreads  itself  over  the  land. 

^Vith  these  facts  before  us,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  sentiments  expressive  of  a  contrary  opinion,  put  into  tne  mouth 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  the  Times  Newspaper  of  March  14th 
of  the  present  year.  His  Lordship,  in  rising  to  move  for  certain 
returns  connected  with  the  subject  of  Education,  is  stated  to  have 
given,  among  others,  the  following  reasons  for  not  again  bringing 
forward  the  measure  relative  to  Popular  Education,  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
tliat  assembly.  ‘  It  appeared  from  returns  made  prior  to  1820, 

‘  that  there  existed  in  England  and  Wales  a  considerable  number 
^  of  endowed  and  unendowed  schools,  in  addition  to  Sunday 
schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children ;  but  these  cstablish- 
ments  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country, 
‘  inasmuch  as  they  furnished  the  means  of  education  to  only 
‘  about  600,000,  or  700,000  children.  It  was  then  thought,  by 
‘  some  of  the  best  friends  of  Education  who  had  investigated  the 
subject,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  establish  a  compulsory  rate 
‘  for  the  support  of  schools,  lest  those  benevolent  persons  who 
‘  then,  by  voluntary  contributions,  maintained  14,000  unendowed 
‘  day  schools,  at  which  478,000  children  were  educated,  should 
‘  withdraw  their  support  from  those  establishments.  Nevertheless 
‘  he,  (Lord  Brougham,)  in  common  with  many  other  persons,  was 
‘  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory  rate  should  be  established,  for  the 
‘  purposes  of  Education  ;  and  for  this  reason, — that  the  support 
‘  which  schools  received  from  voluntary  subscriptions  was  of  a 
‘  temporary,  fluctuating,  and  fleeting  nature ;  so  that  not  only 
^  miglit  it  vary  in  one  year  as  compared  with  another,  but  it  might 
‘  utterly  pass  away.’ — These  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  Bill 
of  1820  was  brought  forward.  The  cause  of  its  rejection  then, 
and  of  its  subsequent  withdrawal  after  a  second  introduction  in 
1826,  have  already  been  stated.  ^  In  1828,’  (his  Lordship  is  said 
to  have  observed,)  ‘  a  new  era  opened  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
‘  senters.  In  that  year,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
‘  Acts  removed  the  distinction  which  had  previously  divided  his 
‘  Majesty’s  subjects  into  churchmen  and  dissenters;  and  it  then 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  objections  which  the  latter  body  had 
‘  formerly  entertained  to  his  bill,  would  be  removed/ 

If  Lord  Brougham  really  made  these  observations,  (and  we  sec 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,)  wc  liavc  before  us  another  very  striking 
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instance  of  the  utter  ignorance  which  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
views  and  feelings  c»f  Dissenters,  even  among  those  who  have  had 
every  opportunity  of  l)eiiig  well  informinl.  What  a  strange  su})- 
]>osition  !  The  objections  of  the  Dissenters  to  a  Ihll  wliich  went 
to  throw  the  government  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country 
almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
C’hurch,  arc  removed, — because  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
were  re])ealed  !  I  Surely  Ids  Lordship  could  not  be  serious  when 
he  made  (if  he  did  make)  this  most  ludicrous  assumption. 

Leaving  this,  however,  let  us  follow  his  Lordship  a  little 
further.  ‘  It  also  occurred  to  him,  that  it  would  be  most  material 
‘  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  whether  the  voluntary  sup^mrt  which  was 
‘  given  to  schools  in  this  coiintiy^  was  of  so  Huctuating  and  Hceting 
a  nature  as  he  had  sup|)osed.  In  order  to  satisfy  his  mind  u}K)n 
^  this  ]H)int,  he  addressed,  in  his  individual  capacity,  about  5(H) 

‘  letters  to  clergymen  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  rc(|uesting 
‘  information  on  the  subject  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
‘  parishes.  To  these  letters,  which  were  addressed  quite  at 
‘  random,  he  received  nearly  as  many  answers ;  and  the  informa- 
‘  tion  which  they  contained  was  highly  gratifying.  The  result 
‘  shewed  that,  whereas  in  1818  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom, 

‘  as  he  hatl  already  stated,  14,000  unendowed  day  schools,  edu- 
‘  eating  478,000  children,  in  18:28  there  were,  in  the  ])articular 
‘  places  to  w  hich  he  had  addressed  his  letters  alone,  no  less  than 
‘  8200  schools  of  this  description,  educating  105,0(H)  children. 

‘  Taking  these  places  as  allording  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the 
‘  kingdom,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
‘  hacl  addressed  his  circulars,  the  result  would  be,  that  there  were 
‘  :2.‘H),0(K)  ’  (wc  suppose  this  is  a  ty])ographical  error  for  32,000,  as 
re]H)rted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle)  ‘  unendowed  day  schools, 

‘  educating  1,030,(KH)  children,  all  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
‘  scription ;  independently  of  the  endowed  schools  which  educated 
‘  1()5,000,  and  of  the  Sunday  schools,  which  furnished  very  useful 
‘  and  salutary  education,  though  necessarily  of  inferior  importance 
‘  to  that  which  could  be  obtained  from  day  schools.’ 

Very. little  attention  to  these  calculations  will  suffice  to  shew 
the  utter  fallacy  of  this  reasoning ;  and  wc  cannot  hut  wonder 
that  a  man  of  I^ord  llrougham's  sagacity  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  have  Ih'cu  so  grievously  misled.  Because  5(H)  parishes 
re|K)rt  double  the  numlKT  of  children  they  did  in  1818,  therefore 
1(),(H)0  parishes  have  twice  as  many  children  under  instruction  as 
they  had  ten  years  ago : — that  is  the  argument. 

It  will  be  shortly  seen,  that  wc  are  inclined  to  dispute  alike  both 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  On  turning  to  the  last  Report 
of  the  National  Society,  we  find  that,  after  sending  circulars  to 
every  parish  church  and  cha)>elry  in  the  kingdom,  in  nund)er 
about  12, 0(H),  under  favour  of  a  free  cover,  by  which  the  funds  of 
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tlie  Society  were  relieved  from  the  expense  of  postage,  the  account 
l)eing,  as  they  state,  carried  to  considerable  ])eriection,  and  re¬ 
turns  received  from  9309  places,  they  are  yet  only  able  to  re|H)rt 
(>,470  day  schools  with  409,000  scholars.  And  these,  be  it  re- 
memlwred,  include,  by  their  own  shewing,  all  the  old  cndowetl 
sch(H)ls ; — in  fact,  every  school  in  the  kingdom  in  which  children 
of  the  poor  are  instructed  under  the  care  or  control  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  We  think  it  quite  fair  to  conclude,  that,  had 
the  2013  parishes  from  which  no  reports  were  received,  possesswl 
schools,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  swell  a  list,  which  was 
evidently  prepared,  at  the  cost  of  immense  labour,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  are  educatetl 
by  the  clergy.  Well  then,  let  our  readers  bear  in  mind,  we  have 
as  yet  only  found,  including  all  the  old  endowed  schools, — anti¬ 
quated  nurseries,  for  the  most  part,  of  pharisjiism  and  obsequious 
de|H*ndcnce, — (5470  schools  with  409,0(K)  pupils ;  and  of  these, 
not  even  one  half  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  the  National 
Society.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  unfavoured 
by  free  covers,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  correct  list  of  schools 
established  on  their  system.  They  do  not,  however,  estimate 
them  at  more  than  (500  or  800,  with  from  00,000  to  80,000 
children.  Now,  as  these  two  added  together,  do  not  give  a  total 
of  more  than  79-00  schools,  with  not  quite  500,(KK)  scholars,  we 
would  humbly  ask,  where  the  remaining  25,0(K) ! !  schools,  sup- 
ported  Ity  voluntary  subscription with  their  half  million  of 
children,  arc  to  be  found  ? — The  fact  is, — as  any  one  may  see,  who 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble  of  turning  over  a  few  ])agcs  of  the 
digest  of  parochial  returns, —  the  14,(XH)  schools  reported  in  1818, 
included  all  the  little  dame-schools,  as  well  as  cheap  ])rivate  day 
schools  of  every  description ;  and  these  arc  all  doubled  in  the 
notable  calculation  of  32, (KX)  schools  and  1 ,030,000  children ; 
while,  to  complete  the  delusion,  no  allowance  whatever  is  made 
for  the  increase  of  population.  The  error  is  two-fold.  First,  the 
calculation  assumes,  that  private  schools  have  increased  in  an 
equal  ratio  with  public  ones;  and  then,  that  the  numl)cr  of 
children  needing  instruction  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1818.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  it  should  be  remcm- 
Ix'red,  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  opening  of  a  National 
Lancasterian  school  brings  to  the  ground  a  certain  numl)er  of 
cheap  private  day  schools,  for  which,  in  all  reason,  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made.  We  could  point  out  cases  in  which  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  public  school,  inadequately  supported,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  fall,  has  absolutely  done  mischief.  The  second  omission 
is  too  flagrant  to  need  notice.  Miss  Martineau^'s  alarm  is  indeed 
needless,  if  we  make  no  material  advance  in  ten  years.  Why,  if 
calailations  like  these  were  correct,  and,  in  addition  to  32,000 
schools  su]q>ortcd  by  voluntary  subscription,  were  to  be  reckoned 
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all  the  cndowecl  and  private  schools,  and  all  the  Sunday  sehooh 
of  the  Dissenters,  as  well  as  those  conducted  on  that  day  only  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church, — England,  instead  of 
iK'ing  one  of  the  worst,  would  l>e  one  of  the  best  ^ucated  countries 
in  Euro|>e.  In  this  case,  we  should  never  have  found  that,  ‘  out 
‘  of  7^H)  ])risoners  put  on  trial  in  four  counties  in  only  150 

‘  could  read  with  ease^  that,  ‘  out  of  41,017  individuals  visited 
‘  by  the  committee  of  the  Herefordshire  Auxiliarj^  Bible  Society 
*  in  Dl^lO,  only  24,222  possessed  that  invaluable  attainment  \  and 
that,  in  a  village  not  50  miles  from  London,  inspected  only  a  few 
months  ago,  ‘  out  of  144)7  IX'rsons  visited,  upwards  of  9(K)  were 
‘  totally  ignorant  of  letters/  That  we  hove  found  things  thus,  is 
the  l)est  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  statements  on  which  we  have 
thought  it  right  thus  freely  to  animadvert.  How’  Lord  Brougham 
(for  whom  w*e  entertain  the  most  unfeignetl  res])ect)  can  ever 
have  b(‘en  brought  to  siinction  such  delusive  arithmetic,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  Yet,  it  is  on  grounds  like  these,  his  Lordshi]) 
is  n)ade  to  state,  ‘  that  he  l>ecame  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of 
‘  those  who  thought  it  would  l)e  unwise  to  disturb  a  state  of  things 
‘  which  prinluced  such  admirable  results.’ 

His  Lordship,  however,  still  considers  the  means  of  education 
to  Ik'  ‘  defective  in  two  points.’  ‘  In  the  hrst  place,  they  were 
‘  defective  in  small  parishes.  There  were  500  parishes  ’  (according 
to  the  re|X)rt  given  in  the  Chronicle  1500)  ‘  in  which  no  schools 
‘  existed  at  all.  This  was  owing  to  the  parishes  being  small  in 
‘  size  and  of  limited  population.  In  many  of  them,  there  were 
‘  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  families.  It  was  evident  that, 
‘  however  ]>erfect  the  system  of  education  might  be,  the  in- 
‘  habitants  of  such  districts  must  dc|)cnd  upon  private  means  for 
‘  instruction.’ 

Now,  we  are  willing  to  take  either  report,  and  let  the  number 
of  destitute  parishes  stand  at  500  or  at  15(K);  and  in  either  case 
we  would  ask, — Does  Lord  Brougham  really  believe  that  this  is 
the  entire  numl)er  of  parishes  in  which  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  that  this  destitution  exists  only 
in  places  where  there  is  not  sufficient  population  to  maintain  a 
sch(x>l  ?  AVe  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  suppose  that  he  is  so 
deluded.  But  then,  why  has  he  not  contradicted  statements  sent 
forth  to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  ? 

In  the  remarks  we  have  thus  thought  it  right  to  make,  we  have 
.said  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the  schools  which  do 
reallv  exist.  In  every’  estimate  of  the  provision  actually  made 
for  the  education  of  the  |>eoplc,  this  is  a  most  important  item ; 
yet,  it  forms  no  part  of  I^ord  Brougham’s  result !  The  retunis 
of  182fl,  like  those  of  1818,  dignify  with  the  name  of  school,  every 
miserable  garret  or  hovel  in  which  weakness  or  decrepitude  ekes 
out  a  wretched  subsistence  by  abusing  the  title  of  teacher ;  but 
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no  deductions  are  made  on  this  account.  These  swell  the  list ; 
they  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  original  fourteen  thousand, 
and  arc  all  doubled  by  the  rapid  pen  of  the  sanguine  Chancellor. 

But,  putting  the  dame-schools  out  of  sight,  we  would  ask, 
what  is  the  quality  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  great  majority 
of  what  are  called  national  schools  ?  We  feel  no  scruple  in  de¬ 
scribing  it  as  most  contemptible.  Geography,  grammar,  history, 
the  elements  of  geometry,  nay,  even  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic,  are,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  forbidden ;  any- thing  like  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  discouraged  on 
principle ;  and  all  religious  instruction  of  a  kind  which  does  not 
accord  with  the  semi-papistical  notions  of  the  Society  for  Ihro- 
moting  ('hristian  Knowledge,  is,  on  principle  too,  disallowed, 
'riie  ability  to  recite  the  catechism  and  the  creed,  with,  |ierhaps,  a 
collect  and  a  prayer,  is  commonly  the  sum  total  of  the  religious 
attainments  of  the  scholars. — Is  this  education  ?  Is  this  the 
kind  of  education  which  the  children  of  Englishmen  ought  to 
rt'ccivc  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Is  any  thing  but  matter  of 
shame  and  regret  to  l>e  found  in  the  multiplication  of  such  “  old 
wives’  ”  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ? 

^Vc  pass  on  to  notice,  as  next  in  order,  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  for  regulating  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons  in 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  xxth 
clause  enacts,  ‘  that,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
‘  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  every  child  herein  restricted  to  the 
*  performance  of  forty-eight  hours  of  lal>our  in  any  one  week, 
^  shall,  so  long  as  such  child  shall  be  within  the  said  restricting  age, 
‘  attend  some  school^  to  be  chosen  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
‘  such  child,  or  such  school  as  may  be  appointed  by  any  inspector 
^  in  case  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  child  shall  omit  to 
‘  appoint  any  school,  or  in  case  such  child  shall  be  without  parents 
^  or  guardians ;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  such  last  men- 
‘  tinned  case,  for  any  inspector  to  order  the  employer  of  any  such 
‘  child,  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  weekly  wages  of  such  child 
‘  as  the  same  shall  become  due,  not  exceetling  the  rate  of  one 
‘  penny  in  every  shilling,  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  such  child ; 
‘  and  such  employer  is  hereby  required  to  pay  the  sum  so  de- 
‘  ducted,  according  to  the  order  and  direction  of  such  inspector.' 
The  attendance  of  the  child  at  school  is  secured  by  further  clauses, 
requiring  the  production  of  ‘  a  schoolmaster’s  ticket  or  voucher,' 
every  Monday  morning,  certifying  regular  attendance.  Addi¬ 
tional  clauses  enact,  that  ‘  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  any  inspector, 
‘  that  a  new  or  additional  school  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
‘  children  employed  in  any  factory  to  obtain  the  education  rc- 
‘  quired  by  the  act,  such  inspector  is  authorized  to  establish,  or 
‘  procure  the  establishment  of  such  school ;  and  if,  upon  examina- 
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‘  tion,  any  inspector  shall  l)e  of  opinion  that  any  schoolmaster  or 
‘  schoolmistress  is  incom]H'tcnt,  or  in  any  way  unfit  for  the  |)crform- 
‘  ance  of  the  duties  of  that  ollice,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  suchins]H'ctor 
‘  to  disallow  and  withhold  the  order  for  any  payment  or  salary  to 
^  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  as  heroinlK*fore  ])rovided.’ 

This  is  a  great  ste])  in  favour  of  Popular  Education.  It  secures 
at  once  the  instruction  of  a  very  large  and  neglected  portion  of 
the  po])ulatit)n,  and  cannot  fail  to  lx;  pnHluctive  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  The  pr'nwiple  also  on  which  the  enactment  pro- 
cetyls,  is  important,  viz.  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  dnnand  the 
instruction  of  children.  So  far  as  the  act  in  question  extends,  it 
not  only  provides  the  means  of  education,  but  compels  the  parent 
either  to  avail  himself  of  the  provision,  or  to  shew  tliat  in  some 
other  way  his  child  is  reaping  the  benefit  it  offers  to  confer.  1  low' 
far  compulsory  enactments  similar  to  those  which  have  lxx?n  acted 
iH>on  so  successfully  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere,  might  be  advisable 
in  any  general  measure,  is  a  distinct  (piestion,  and  one  which, 
from  its  importance,  would  not  admit  of  hasty  decision.  Wc 
conft'ss  to  a  strong  leaning  in  their  favour.  In  the  ease  of  factory 
children,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ex|KHliency  of  insisting 
iqion  their  instruction.  AVithout  such  a  clause,  all  other  pro¬ 
vision  would  have  Ix'cn  nugatory. 

We  do  not  ])reciscly  sch;  from  what  source  funds  arc  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  new  schools  that  may  lx;  required ;  nor  is  any  tiling 
said  as  to  the  kind  of  school  to  be  established.  Every  thing 
seems  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ins|>ector,  whose  pow  er  is  certainly 
by  no  means  limited.  Wc  should  consider  this  as  very  loose  and 
crude  legislation,  did  we  not  hxik  upon  the  incom])letencss  of  the 
measure  as  an  indication  of  the  intention  of  (tovernment,  before 
long,  to  bring  forward  a  general  ])lan  of  a  more  s])ecific  character, 
under  the  regulations  of  which  the  factory  schools  are,  we  presume, 
inUmded  to  fall. 

We  come  now  to  the  recent  grant  of  c£’:20,0(K) ; — a  vote  which 
derives  its  inqiortancc,  not  from  its  amount,  which  is  but  trifling; 
but  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  prat  anm  of  wntiey  ever  aet 
opart  tnj  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  Kn^j^liah  poor, 
()ur  readers  are  aware,  that  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
scluH)l-r«K>ms,  and,  according  to  the  s|K‘Cch  of  Lord  Althorp,  to 
lx*  divided  indifierently  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  s(K;ietics  : 
that  is  to  say,  one  half  is  to  lx;  Ix'stowed  on  the  erection  of  buildings 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church  ; — the  other  half  is— /’or  the  nation.  As  the 
grant  is  professedly  a  tenqiorary  expedient,  or,  jis  Lortl  Althorp 
termed  it,  ‘  an  ex]>erimcntal  v«>te,'  perhaps  it  may  lx*  considered  as 
iX'arcely  o]x*n  to  criticism.  We  cannot,  however,  but  decidedly 
object  to  any  portion  of  the  public  money  being  voted  in  aid  of 
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schools  from  which  the  children  of  all  but  one  sect  arc  systemati¬ 
cally  excluded.  These  arc  not  times  for  rarliament  to  suppfirt 
what  may  very  fairly  l>e  termed  the  pt^rsevutiri}'  principle.  Dis¬ 
senters  arc  a:uilty  of  unpardonable  negligence  in  allowing  a  shilling 
to  he  ap])ropriated  to  such  purposes  without  the  most  vigorous 
resistance.  The  period  is  gone  by  for  this  kind  of  imposition. 
The  ])uhlic  mind  only  needs  to  be  aroused  by  well  directed  agita¬ 
tion  to  the  simple  injustice  on  which  all  such  unchristian  mono- 
]>olies  arc  based,  in  order  to  ensure  their  alndition.  Whenever 
this  wholesome  movement  commences, — and  it  cannot  he  far 
distant, — the  thread  of  their  existence  will  be  iK'tween  the  shears: 
— the  indignant  voice  of  an  abused  peo])le  will  demand  their  ex¬ 
tinction  in  terms  which  no  Ministry  can  resist. 

That,  before  long,  something  must  and  will  he  done  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  scale  for  the  education  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no 
douht.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important,  that  the  Dissenters,  as 
a  body,  should  Ik?  ])re])ared  to  state  with  distinctness  and  deci¬ 
sion,  what  they  will  accept,  and  what  they  will  oppo.se.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  ])rivate  lH?ncvolence  are  confessedly  inadei|uate  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  schoolmaster  to  every  maifs  door.  In  large 
towns,  a  great  deal  has  undoubtedly  been  effected  by  enterprising 
and  benevolent  individuals ;  hut,  in  villages  and  thinly  scattcml 
districts,  comparatively  little  has  been,  or  can  be  done.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  to  afford  a  decent  maintenance 
for  a  res])ectable  schoolmaster,  is,  in  these  situations,  generally 
too  great  to  lx?  overcome  without  some  compromise  of  principle. 
As  a  natural  result,  persons  arc  frccjucntly  appointed  to  the  office, 
whose  only  qualification  is  to  be  found  in  their  deriving  emolument 
from  some  other  occupation,  such  as  that  of  ])arish  clerk  or  sexton, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
thus  keep  open  the  school  doors.  Now  it  is  in  cases  like  thest', 
that  the  aid  of  (xovernment  is  indispensably  necessary.  How  it 
may  lx?  most  effectually  imparted,  is  an  interesting  and,  as  yet, 
an  t)pen  question. 

We  should  be  decidedly  inclined  to  advocate  a  general  mea¬ 
sure  in  preference  to  any  ])artial  expedients ;  but  then  it  must  be 
founded  on  just  and  liberal  principles.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
suicide  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  to  allow  any  Dill  to  be 
])as.sed,  which  should  throw  the  slightest  additional  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Established  Church.  Dn  this  point,  they  must 
be  firm  and  united.  The  Edinburgh  llevicwcr  affects  to  believe 
that  no  measure  more  favourable  to  the  Dissenters  than  the  Hill 
of  1820,  could  pass  the  House  of  Lords.  If  that  be  true,  wc 
may  confidently  predict,  tliat  no  Hill  will  pass  at  all.  Dissenters 
arc  bound  to  speak  out  on  this  subject ;  they  have  no  sinisUT 
ends  to  answer,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  lx)ld  and  fearless. 
All  they  want  is,  a  Hill  which  shall  promote  the  daily  instruction 
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«t’  the  cliililrcn  of*  llic  poor,  ‘  rm  principles  at  once  cmisistcnf 
^  with  the  rights  of  conscicjKT  and  the  claims  of  (iod^;  and 
less  than  this,  we  trust  and  Indieve  they  will  never  admit. 

How  this  is  to  be  accomplished, — by  wliat  provision  this  de¬ 
sirable  object  can  he  most  cHectually  secured,  is  a  question  of 
much  delicacy  and  difficulty.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  remark  of  the  I'dinburgh  llcviewer,  that  ‘  neither  of  the  dis- 
‘  tinguished  societies  which  have  been  working  so  long  and  so  as- 
‘  siduously  in  ])romoting  the  education  of  tlic  poorer  classes,  has 
‘  yet  ado])ted  a  course  of  instruction  in  exact  accordance  witli 
‘  what  a  system  of  National  Education  ought  to  be.**  Ikit 
then  the  lieviewer  should  in  justice  have  stated,  that  the  ])lans  of 
the  one  Society  are  contracted  071  prmciple ;  those  of  the  other, 
tnj  7iecessitij.  It  is  also  unfair  to  say,  that  the  liritisli  and  Fo¬ 
reign  School  Society  ‘  has  relaxed  from  its  exclusively  religious 
‘  s})irit\  It  never  was  exclusively  religious.  Its  friends  liave 
never  l>een  so  absurd,  as  to  pretend  that  secular  knowledge  was 
unim|H)rtant.  We  are  confident  that  the  Committee  of  tliat  in¬ 
stitution  would  not  wish  to  have  their  views  on  Education  ex- 
presscnl  in  terms  materially  differing  from  those  chosen  by  tlie 
Reviewer  liimself,  to  describe  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
founders  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Scotland. 

'rhe  statement  which  the  (’ommittec  of  the  (Jencral  Assembly 
have  lately  made,  that,  in  their  Highland  schools,  those  in  which 
the  greatest  variety  of  secular  instruction  is  imparted,  arc  most 
distinguished  by  a  religious  character,  is  one  which  we  should 
have  iK'en  (piite  pre]>ared  to  expect.  Man  is  distinguished  from 
the  brute,  not  less  by  im]>roveable  reason,  than  by  the  capacity  for 
devotion ;  and  these  two  are  not  opposed  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  more  truly  enlightened  any  man  becomes, — the  more  his 
reasoning  faculties  expand  and  arc  ])urified  by  an  enlarged  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  external  nature,  the  more  inexcusahle  is  he,  if  he 
remain  unimj)ressed  by  the  consideration  of  “  things  which  arc 
unst'cn  and  eternal.''  Irreligion  is  wilful  stupidity :  “  the  fud 
liath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  (iod." 

That  other  books  besides  the  Riblc  might  advantageously  be 
introduced  into  elementary  schools,  we  cheerfully  concede;  and 
the  same  concession,  we  doubt  not,  would  at  any  time  l)c  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  al¬ 
though  many  circumstances  may  render  it  inexpedient  for  them 
to  make  the  innovation.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how’  ingeniously 
the  want  of  other  Inioks  for  reading  is  sujiplied,  in  the  model 
schools  of  the  Society  in  question,  by  a  carefully  selected  set  of 
sjK'lling  lessons,  through  which  a  vast  variety  of  secular  know¬ 
ledge  is  imparted  to  the  children  orally  by  the  monitors,  who,  in 
turn,  gain  their  information  either  from  the  master  or  from  a  well 
st'lected  library,  which  is  thrown  o|K‘n  to  their  use  out  of  school- 
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hours ;  so  that  while  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  no  hook  hut  the 
Ilible  is  read  in  the  school,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  other 
hooks  are  taught.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any 
thing  like  disingenuousness  in  this  proceeding :  it  simply  shews 
how  public  opinion,  we  do  not  say  compels,  but  enables  .them  to 
keep  in  advance  of  their  original  constitution. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  of  the  most  active  and  enlight¬ 
ened  memlx?rs  of  both  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  or 
]ireparing  a  series  of  reading  lessons,  as  suggested  by  the  Kdin- 
i)urgh  Reviewer,  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  les¬ 
sons.  A  series  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,  might 
without  doubt  be  easily  prepared.  Let  them  but  be  compiled 
under  the  remembrance  of  what  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  pro¬ 
perly  terms  the  wise  consideration,  that  children  arc  not  only 
doomed  to  act  their  part  in  the  great  community  of  mankind,' 
but  destined  to  be  subjects  of  a  kingdom  which  is  “  not  of  this 
world,"  and  the  Christian  public  will  be  fully  satisfied. 

Whatever  plan  Parliament  may  resolve  to  pursue,  must,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  main,  be  carried  into  effect  irrespectively  of  any  ex¬ 
isting  societies  whatsoever.  The  best  thing  Government  can  do 
for  voluntary  associations  is,  to  let  them  alone.  The  National 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies  will  not  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground,  because  legislative  provision  is  made  for  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction.  Each  will  continue,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  support  of  its  respective  friends  ;  and  if 
either  of  them  can  furnish  a  better  or  cheaper  education  than  the 
Government  commission,  they  will,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  of  late  years  ol>- 
tained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  intelligent  and  religious 
persons,  in  a  department  where  the  Government  will  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  compete  with  them  ; — wt  mean,  in  the  se¬ 
lection  and  training  of  teachers.  Unlimited  pecuniary  resources 
may  .secure  talent,  but  will  never  ensure  piety ;  and  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  every  practical  man  knows,  that  a  very  moderate 
share  of  ability,  when  united  to  religious  zeal,  will  accomplish 
much  more  in  the  actual  improvement  of  children,  both  literary 
and  moral,  than  the  most  shining  talent  when  unaccompanied  by 
a  hearty  and  disinterested  love  for  the  employment.  Just  as  the 
‘  ignorant  sectary '  —  in  other  words,  a  ])lain,  warm-hearted 
])rcachcr  of  the  Gospel — will  often  take  hold  on  the  affections, 
and  elevate  the  character  of  a  rural  district,  upon  which  collegiate 
attainments  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  vain  ;  so  will  a  ze/ilous 
and  affectionate  schoolmaster,  though  he  may  be  quite  guiltless  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  often  .succeed  in  casting  far  into  the  shade,  his 
more  accomplished,  but  less  l)eloved  competitor. 

If  the  (’ommittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
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^\\\  do  their  duty. — and  wo  iK  lievc  they  will, — they  may  confer 
an  incaleulahle  henelit  on  the  country,  hy  turning;  their  resources 
as  much  as  possible  towards  the  enlap^ement  of  their  traininij 
eslahlishioent ;  they  in.iy  tlu*n  rival,  in  nmrat  power  at  least,  any 
in>titution  for  tlie  instruetion  of  teaehers,  which  (lovernment  can 
maintain.  W’  e  know  tliat  the  selection  and  recommendation  of 
teachers  is  a  most  thankless  oftice ;  for  the  public  are  neither  ])re- 
])ared  to  estimate  its  im]iortanee,  nor  to  allow  i'or  its  ditliculties. 
In  discriminating  among  the  various  characters  whicli  ])rcsent 
themselves  ft)r  notice,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  collision  with  the  in¬ 
judicious  friends  of  disap]a)inted  candidates,  or  to  csca]>e  the 
sus]>ici(m  of  being  sometimes  governed  hy  the  love  of  ])ow'cr  or 
tlie  desire  of  ])atronage.  Hut  all  this  only  renders  it  the  more 
im))ortant,  that  such  a  service  should  be  ])crformed  by  men  who 
look  higlier  for  their  reward  than  the  favour  of  ])rinces  or  of 
people. 

^Ve  are  glad  to  find,  from  a  recent  publication  of  the  Society, 
that  a  very  good  ground-work  is  already  laid  for  such  a  Caliche  nf 
Schtnihudsfcra.  livery  candidate  for  a  schoi)l  under  the  Society, 

‘  is  ])laced  as  a  im^nitor  in  each  class  of  the  school,  and  is  ex])ccted 
‘  to  work  his  way,  as  a  practical  teacher,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
‘  highest  form,  ]>roving  his  ability  to  ^orrrfi  by  the  maintenance 
‘  of  order  in  the  central  model  school,  whenever  it  may  be  ]>laccd 
‘  under  his  control.'  'This  discipline  is  sim])ly  intended  to  teach 
the  student  how  /o  vvuiniu)iir(itt\  in  the  best  possible  way,  that 
portion  of  knowledge  whicli  lie  already  possesses.  In  order  that 
he  may  obtain  additional  information,  and  thus  im])rove  his  own 
mind,  ^  facilities  are  aiforded,  out  of  school  hours,  for  the  acajui- 
‘  sition  of  various  kinds  of  useful  knowledge.  'I'wo  hours  every 
‘  evening  are  devoted  to  Arithmetie,  (feogra])hy,  the  Klements  of 
‘  (leometry,  and  History,  under  a  master;  one  hour  early  in  the 
‘  morning  to  a  Hible  class ;  and  two  hours  in  the  week  to  the 
‘  I'A’ideiiccs  of  the  ('hristian  Heligion.  A  good  library  is  also 
‘  provided,  in  wbich  the  best  treatises  on  lalucation,  as  well  as 
‘  !»o(*ks  (Ml  every  branch  of  know  ledge,  are  throw  n  open  to  the  use 
‘  of*  the  Candidates."  This  is  beginning  at  the  right  end ;  and 
such  ])lan<,  if  vigorously  followed  out,  must  ])rove  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  country. 

'I'he  importance  (»f  securing  a  faithful  body  of  ])ublic  teachers, 
ap]H'ars  now  to  be  dcc])ly  felt  everywhere.  W  c  observe  in  a 
N  ew  oik  ]>apcr,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  that,  only  a  few 
weeks  back,  a  ]niblic  meeting  of  a  highly  rcs])cctable  character 
was  held  in  that  city,  at  which  Resolutions  were  passed,  expressing 
an  ()])inion  that  the  conimon  schools  of  that  State  were  greatly  de¬ 
ficient  in  good  teachers,  and  ajipointing  a  (’omniittee  to  mcino- 
riali/e  the  legislature,  praying  for  the  endowincnt,  by  the  State,  oi‘ 
a  central  insliiution  for  ilie  education  of  teachers  upon  a  scale 
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co  extensive  with  the  puhlie  wants.  Witlioiit  this  provision,  no 
svstein  of  ]>iihlie  instruction  can  ever  he  complete. 

In  aiUlivssin<^  ourselves  to  the  task  of  stating  what  should,  in 
uur  view,  form  the  leadini^  features  of  any  Hill  for  the  universal 
estahlishinent  of  elementary  schools  in  Kn^land,  we  feel  that  wc 
are  treading  upon  delier.te  ground.  A  mere  outline  is  all  wc 
shall  offer.  Having  laid  down  certain  general  ])rinei])les  such  as 
these — that  the  schools  shall  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  children 
of  all  religious  denominations,  and  that  no  sectarian  manual  or; 
church  formulary  he  introduced,  (without  whicli  provision,  no 
plan  can  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  country,) — we  should  say, 
that  it  would  he  well  for  (Jovernment  to  pursue  some  such  course 
as  this: — 1.  To  a])point  an  ellicient  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for. 
the  ])romotion  of  public  education,  com])osed  of  men  whose  known 
sentiments  should  be  .a  suilieient  guarantee  that  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  would  he  respected.  II.  To  establish,  under  the  control 
of  these  C'ommissioners,  six  or  eight  good  normal  schools  (Kcoles 
ncr males)  in  dilfercnt  ])arts  of  the  country,  in  which  facilities 
should  be  afforded  for  the  ])ro])er  education  and  training  of 
teachers.  III.  To  require  each  ]>arish,  either  by  itself  or  jointly- 
with  one  or  more  neighbouring  ])arishes,  to  erect  within  a  limited 
time  one  or  more  school-houses,  according  to  the  extent  of  poj)u- 
lation ;  to  provide  out  of  the  parish  rate  an  amount  of  income 
towards  the  sup])ort  of  a  teacher,  which  amount  shouKl  he  fixed 
by  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners ;  and  to  ap])oint,  subject  to  re- 
election  every  three  years,  a  committee  or  local  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  first  and  most  inqmrtant  duty  of  the  local  board 
would  be,  the  a]q>ointmcnt  of  a  teacher;  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  a])])robation  of  the  (iovernment  hoard,  in  one  of  whose  nor¬ 
mal  schools  he  must  be  trained.  \Vc  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in 
the  choice  of  a  teacher,  there  must  be  no  further  attempt  to  ex¬ 
clude  Dissenters, — no  more  tests  wide  enough  to  admit  the  un¬ 
principled  and  irreligious,  narrow  and  exclusive  only  to  the  con¬ 
scientious.  Character  and  ability  must  alone  be  demanded.  'J'he 
regulation  of  fees  to  be  ])aid  to  the  master  by  the  scholars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ability  of  their  parents  and  the  extent  of  instruc¬ 
tion  they  receive,  will  also,  under  certain  limitations,  naturally 
fall  under  the  care  of  the  local  committee.  The  Government 
Hoard  should  then  l)e  invested  with  the  ]X)wer  of  visitation  by 
Inspectors,  and,  in  cases  of  incompetency,  be  authorized  to  re- 
(|uirc  the  immediate  suspension  or  removal  of  the  teacher  by  the 
local  hoard. 

\V  ith  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  literary  instruction  to 
he  given,  we  see  no  difficulty.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Hoard  of 
Commissioners  to  take  care  that  it  was  of  the  most  useful  kind, 
asul  im])arted  in  the  most  ap])roved  manner.  W  e  woidd  say,  let 
all  be  done  ^  on  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  footing ;  no 
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‘  branch  of  knowledge,  ancient  or  modem,  being  excluded,  ^  hich 
‘  the  master  could  teach,  and  the  parents  might  desire  for  their 
‘  children.’  The  impartation  of  religious  knowledge  is  a  more 
dirticidt  question.  We  l>elieve  that  the  country  generally  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  reverential  and  intelligent  reading  of  the 
Itible  for  two  hours  every  day  by  all  the  children  who  were  able 
to  do  it  with  ])ropriety.  The  Catholics  and  Jews  might  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  wherever  the  parent  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect.  To 
set  apart  particular  )K)rtions  of  time,  during  which  ministers  of 
different  denominations  might  attend  to  their  rcs|>ective  flocks, 
would,  we  fear,  be  quite  useless.  The  introduction  of  any  cate¬ 
chism  is  objectionable,  apart  from  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  mode 
of  instruction.  The  l)est  “  form  of  sound  words,”  repeated  as  a 
daily  task,  soon  l)econies  a  mere  form  of  words,  and  ceases  to 
impress  either  the  intelleet  or  the  heart.  The  formularies  of  any 
church,  w’c  have  already  shewn,  can  never  he  admitted.  We 
would  say,  therefore,  (iive  us  the  Bible, — the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible,  for  ‘  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.’ 

A  very  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  real 
amount  of  religious  instruction  communicated  in  any  school  will 
de|Kmd  u|x>n  the  character  of  the  teacher.  If  he  be  a  man 

fearing  God  and  working  righteousness,”  the  school  will  in 
some  measure  lx?  imbued  with  bis  ebaracter  and  spirit.  If  he  be 
a  “  scorner,”  he  “  will  delight  himself  in  scorning.”  It  is 
absiml  to  talk  of  irrcligiiius  men  imparting  religious  instruction, 
cither  from  the  pulpit  or  the  desk.  “  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth 
at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter?  (’an  the  fig-tree  bear 
olive-lx'rries  ?  either  a  vine  figs  ?  So  can  no  fountain  both  yield 
salt  water  and  fresh.”  In  the  ease  we  have  supposed,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  res]X)nsibility  would  lie  iHH)n  Sabbath-school  teachers. 
Relieved,  as  they  would  in  great  measure  l>e,  from  the  drudgery 
of  elementary  teaching,  a  more  decidedly  religious  character 
would  be  imparted  to  their  instructions ;  older  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  Christians  would,  we  trust,  come  forward  to  their  as¬ 
sistance  ;  and  schools  of  Sabbath  instruction  would  be  emphatically, 
the  Nurseries  of  the  Church. 

We  had  intendwl  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  law  regarding 
Education  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  a  short  digest  of  the  French 
‘  Projet  de  /.oi,’  but  the  length  to  which  tliis  article  has  al¬ 
ready  extendet!,  forbids  the  attempt.  We  shall  conclude, 
therefore,  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  Christians  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  who  love  and  cherish  a  catholic  spirit. 

Government  will,  IxTore  long,  take  decisive  steps  in  favour  of 
Popular  Fidueation.  Let  their  first  movements  then  be  carefully 
watched.  It  is  not  to  l>e  concealed,  that  two  parties — factions  we 
might  term  them — are  already  busily  engaged  in  seeking  to  obtain 
the  car  of  the  ministry  on  this  im]>ortant  bubject.  The  one  is 
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willing  to  stake  religion  itself  on  the  chance  of  securing  by  a  boKt 
stroke  the  intrixluction  of  the  formularies  of  their  church  the 
other,  under  the  pretext  of  avoiding  ]>olcmics,  is  anxious  to 
dis]H'nsc  altogether  with  the  Hihlc  and  religious  instruction.  If 
the  latter  party  should  succeed, — and  this  is  not  impossible, —tlicy 
will  owe  their  success  to  the  obstinate  bigotry  of  their  reverend 
opponents.  l*riestly  domination  is  always  the  narent  of  infidelity 
and  irreligion.  We  are  confident,  however,  tnat  the  good  sense 
and  piety  of  the  country  are  equally  opposed  to  each  of ‘these 
schemes.  We  appeal  from  Imth,  to  plain  Christian  principle, — to 
men  who  love  their  Bible  better  than  their  creed,  their  country 
Ix'tter  than  their  party.  We  entreat  such,  as  they  value  Divine 
truth  and  Christian  liberty,  to  awake  and  to  unite.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  The  ground  must  bt*  occupied  without  a  momenfs 
delay;  and  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  must  be' alike 
maile  to  feel,  that  the  British  ixwple  have  yet  piety  enough  re¬ 
maining  amongst  them  to  maintain  the  faith,  and  spirit  enough 
to  resist  and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  their  religious 
liberties. 

Above  all,  let  the  Dissenters  beware  of  a  spirit  of  apathy  with 
regard  to  the  public  instruction  of  the  people.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surpassing  moment  to  them.  The  day  in  which  we  live,  is 
pregnant  with  events,  the  precise  character  and  bearing  of  which 
no  mortal  can  divine.  It  becomes  us  to  cherish,  not  a  spirit  of 
exultation,  but  of  prayer; — to  be  found,  not  lulled  in  fancied 
security,  but  with  our  loins  girded  and  our  laro|)6  burning.*^ 
The  ‘  conflict  of  great  principles,'  which,  all  parties  agree,  is 
coming  on,  will  be  severe  and  searching.  To  be  faithful  tnrough- 
out,  will  require  many  unexpected  and  painful  sacrifices.  A  time 
of  plucking  up  "  is  not  less  trying  to  faith  and  love,  than  a  time 
of  “  planting."  For  the  result  we  have  no  fears.  “  The  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth."  Let  us  but  be  true  to  our  principles,  and 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  will  reap  the  benefit. 


Art.  II. — The  Congregational  Lecture.  First  Series.  Chrutian 
Klhics  ;  or  IMoral  Philosophy  on  the  Principles  of  Divine  llevela- 
tion.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  416.  Price 
\0s.  6d.  London,  1833. 

a  large  proportion  of  our  readers,  the  occasion  upon  which 
this  course  of  lectures  was  delivered,  cannot  be  unknown. 
The  public-spirited  founders  of  the  ("ongregational  Library  for 
the  use  of  the  orthodox  Dissenters  in  the  metropolis,  conceived 
that  it  would  advance  the  important  object  of  that  Institution,* 
*  the  ])romotion  of  ecclesiastical,  theological,  and  biblical  litera- 
‘  ture,' — to  connect  with  it  ‘  a  Lecture,  partaking  of  the  cha- 
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‘  nictiT  i)f  Academic  prelections,  rather  than  of  ]>opular  addresses, 
‘  and  embracing  a  series  of*  annual  courses  of  lectures,  to  he  de- 
‘  livered  at  the  Library,  or,  if  necessary,  in  some  contiguous  jdace 
‘  of  worship.’ 

‘  T<»  illustrate  the  ovideiict*  and  importance  t»f  the  great  dm'trinesof 
llevelation  ;  to  exhiliit  the  true  principles  of  philology  in  their  a]»pli- 
ration  to  such  doctrines ;  to  prove  the  accordance  and  identity  of  ge¬ 
nuine  philosophy  with  the  records  and  discoveries  of  Scripture ;  and 
to  tract*  the  ern>rs  and  corruptions  which  have  existed  in  the  Lhristiaii 
I’hurch  to  their  pro|K*r  sources  ;  and,  by  the  connexion  of  sound  rea¬ 
soning  with  the  honest  interpretation  t>f  (nnl’s  holy  word,  to  piuut  out 
the  inetluKls  of  refutation  and  counteraction  ;  are  amongst  the  objects 
for  which  “  the  Congregational  Lecture  ”  has  been  established.* 


In  the  selection  of  Lecturers,  it  is  ])ro}>osed  to  ap))oint  such 
individuals  of  the  Congregational  denomination  as,  ‘  by  their  li- 
‘  terary  attainments  and  ministerial  re]nitation,  have  rendered  scr- 
‘  vice  to  the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  consecration  of  their 
‘  talents  to  the  “defence  and  confirmation  of  the  (iospel.’”  Dr. 
>Vardlaw  modestly  states,  that  he  owes  his  being  apjminted  to  de¬ 
liver  the  first  series,  to  the  circumstance  of  his  learned  and  ex¬ 
cellent  friend,  the  Uev.  Dr.  John  I'ye  Smith,  having  found  it 
necessary,  from  special  engagements,  to  decline  accepting  of  it. 
*rhe  Lecture  could  not,  however,  have  been  commenced  under 
im»rc  favourable  auspices.  As  to  the  lecturer.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  as 
an  author,  may  be  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  his  deno¬ 
mination  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  if  not 
strictly  |>o])ular,  is  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  so  Scriptural  and 
so  practical,  as  to  render  the  volume  a  very  suitable  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  scries  intended  to  harmonize  genuine  philoso})hy  with 
the  doctrines  and  discoveries  of  Holy  Scripture.  A .  sentence 
which  occurs  in  the  introductory  lecture,  might  serve  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  motto  to  the  volume,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  scries  :  ‘It  is 
‘  only  false  })hilosophy  that  fears  Ilevelation,  or  that  llevclation 
‘  has  to  fear." 

*rhe  ])rcscnt  volume  contains  a  course  of  nine  lectures,  the 
first  of  which  was  delivered  on  Tuesday,  April  30th,  before  a 
i.igi.  ly  respectable  auditory,  at  the  C\>ngregational  Library  ;  and 
the  last  on  'I'uesday,  IMay  30th.  3  he  second  course  is  to  be  de¬ 

livered  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  by  the  Uev.  Robert  Vaughan,  the 
recently  appointed  Trofessor  of  Modern  History  in  the  l^ondon 
Lnivorsity. 

\\c  know  not  why  Dr.  Wardlaw  should  have  thought  it  need¬ 
ful  to  apologize  for  the  title  of  his  volume,  as  presumjituous,  or 
as  holding  out  the  promise  of  more  than  it  performs  ;  but  it  will 
Ik'  proper  to  give  his  own  explanation. 

‘  lie  wishes  it  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  and  exeliisively  chmcnfanf, 
— having  for  its  design,  to  investigate  and  ascertain  jirinciples,  not  at 
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all  to  unfold  the  details  of  duty,  or  to  furnish  a  practical  coinmontury 
on  the  commandments.  Had  not  the  title,  indeed,  been  formally  an- 
nounctMl  in  the  oj)ening  of  the  first  lecture,  ho  would  now  have  been 
disposed  to  moilify  it  to — Klements  of  IVlorul  Philosophy  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Divine  ftevehition.* 

It  seems  to  us,  that  tlic  modified  title  ])romises  more,  and  is  far 
more  com])rehensive,  than  the  one  which  stands  on  tlie  title-page. 
I'thics,  ‘  the  science  of  manners  ’  or  social  duty,  is  properly  a 
branch  only  of  Moral  Philosopliy,  whicli  must  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  also  the  science  of  religious  duty,  or  theology,  the  science 
of  political  duty,  or  natural  law,  and  what  may  he  properly  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  political  science.  Paley,  indeetl,  tells  us,  that  Mo¬ 
ral  Philosophy,  Morals,  Natural  J.aw,  Casuistry,  and  Kthics,  all 
mean  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is  true,  that  all  these  terms  are 
vaguely  used  as  almost  convertible,  but  with  no  propriety.  ^V’^e 
lay  little  stress,  in  such  inquiries,  upon  technical  definitions.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  a  matter  absolutely  indifferent,  whether 
we  call  a  part  by  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  suffer  that  pretendetl 
science  to  ap])ro])riate  the  name  and  occupy  the  whole  field  of  moral 
|)hiloso])hy,  which  forms,  in  fact,  but  a  subordinate  and  dei^end- 
ent  inquiry  ;  or  rather,  as  frequently  prosecuted,  an  arbitrary  me¬ 
thod  of  investigation,  based  upon  false  assumptions,  and  limited  to 
a  certain  class  of  facts,  which  cannot  even  be  rightly  understood, 
apart  from  other  facts,  to  which  they  are  essentially  related  as 
cause  or  effect.  In  other  words,  moral  philosophy  must  ineludc 
theology,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  scienee  based  upon  facts* 
by  disregarding  those  facts,  it  becomes  as  necessarily  false  as  a 
system  of  natural  philosophy  would  Iw,  that  should  exclude  any 
of  the  great  physical  facts  relating  to  the  constitution  of  materia’ 
nature. 

The  writer  of  the  article  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Encyclo- 
p(edia  Jfritannica,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  specific 
nature  of  that  science,  which  is  cited  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  clear  view  of  the  fallacious  principle  that  forms  iIk* 
radical  error  of  all  theories  of  morals. 

'  ISIoral  Philosophy  has  this  in  common  with  natural  phihtsophy, 
tliat  it  aj)peals  to  nature,  or  to  fact ;  depends  on  observation  ;  aiul 
builds  its  reasonings  on  plain,  uncontroverted  experiments,  or  upon 
the  fullest  induction  of  particulars  of  which  the  subject  will  admit. 

e  must  observe,  in  both  these  sciences,  how  nature  is  affected,  and 
what  her  conduct  is  in  such  and  such  circumstances ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  collect  the  appeiiranccs  of  nature  in  any  given  in¬ 
stance,  trace  them  to  some  given  principles  or  terms  of  o|)eration,  and 
then  apply  these  principles  or  laws  to  the  explaining  of  other  pheno¬ 
mena.  Therefore,  moral  philosojdiy  inquires,  uot  how  man  might  have 
been,  but  how  he  is,  constituted  ;  not  int<»  what  principles  and  di.spo- 
sitions  his  actions  may  be  artfully  resolved,  but  from  what  principles  aud 
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flispositloiis  they  actually  flow  ;  not  what  he  may,  hy  education,  hahit, 
or  foreign  influence,  come  to  l»e,  or  to  do,  but  what,  by  hi«  nature,  or 
original  constituent  principles,  he  is  formed  to  Ik*  and  to  do.  We 
discover  the  ofhee,  um',  or  distinction  of  any  work,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  by  observing  its  structure,  tlie  parts  of  which  it  consists, 
their  connexion,  or  joint  action.  It  is  thus  we  understand  the  oflice 
and  use  of  a  watch,  a  jdant,  ar  eye,  or  a  hand.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
living  creature  of  the  rational  or  brute  kind.  Therefore,  to  determine 
the  oflice,  duty,  <»r  distinction  man,  or,  in  other  words,  what  his 
business  is,  or  what  conduct  he  is  obliged  to  pursue,  we  must  inspect 
his  constitution,  take  ever)'  |Kirt  to  pieces,  examine  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  one  to  the  other,  and  the  common  effect  or  tendency  of  the  whole.”  * 

According  to  this  statement.  Dr.  Wardlaw  remarks,  ‘  we  arc 
‘  to  pursue  our  investigations  in  morals,  as  we  do  our  researches 
‘  in  physics.’  This  is  in  itself  an  absurdity.  Not  only  so ; 
the  theory  requires,  that  we  regard  the  present  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man,  indicated  by  its  various  phenomena,  as  being  in  all 
reK|H?ct8  the  work  of  Deity,  as  really  as  the  structure  of  his  cor- 
]H»ral  frame ;  ‘  so  that,  from  the  observation  of  man  as  he  is,  we 
‘  are  to  learn  the  moral  character  of  Deity,  and  the  principles  of 
‘  rectitude,  as  existing  in  his  nature,  and  approved  under  his  go- 
‘  vernment,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  discover  his  intelligence 
‘  and  wisdom  from  the  marks  of  skill  in  the  material  universe.’ 

‘  This  of  course,’  adds  Dr.  W.,  ‘  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 

‘  that  man  as  he  now  is,  is  what  he  was  originally  made,  and  was 
‘  designed  hy  his  Maker  to  continue  to  be.’  Hut  such  assumption, 
being  not  merely  unproved  and  unsusceptible  of  ])roof,‘  but  con¬ 
tradicted  hy  indications  which  receive  their  only  adetjuatc  expla¬ 
nation  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  must  communicate  the 
character  of  error  to  the  whole  cliain  of  dependent  observations 
and  reasonings.  Nor  is  this  the  only  false  assumption  involved 
in  the  theory.  It  siqqwses  that  the  mental  apparatus  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  judgement  l)y  which  the  facts  embraced  by  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  are  to  he  investigated,  is  as  fully  adapted  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  as  the  senses  arc .  to  ascertain  the  physical  qualities,  of 
material  objects  ; — that  the  moral  sense  is  as  true  in  its  pcrcc|>- 
tions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  or  chemist 
is  in  detecting  the  results  of  dissection  or  analysis  ; — that,  in  mo¬ 
ral  investigations,  as  in  ])hysical,  the  intellectual  faculty  alone  is 
concerned  in  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  and  is  com|X'tent  by  its 
own  light  to  make  the  discovery.  Now  if  moral  philoso])hers  con¬ 
fined  their  sjxculations  to  purely  intellectual  phenomena, — to 
those  facts  and  ap|H'arances  which  belong  to  the  physiology  of  the 
human  mind, — less  error  and  less  presumption  would  Ikj  involved 
in  their  assuming  the  moral  integrity  of  human  nature.  The 
study  of  the  mind,  or  what  is  now’  distinguished  hy  the  name  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  eitlier  ranks  among  physical  sciences,  or 
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it  does  not.  If  it  does,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ethics  ;  it  is 
no  part  of  its  office  to  ascertain  or  determine  the  duty  of  man  ; 
the  questions  of  causation,  of  free-will,  of  moral  obligation,  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  physiology  of  mind,  than  with  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy.  But  if  it  does  not  rank  under  natural  philosophy 
or  ])hysics,  the  laws  and  processes  of  physical  investigation  cannot 
apj)ly  to  it ;  and  to  make  it  ‘  dei>cnd  ujk)!!  observation  ’  is  purely 
absurd. 

Moral  philosophy,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  mixed  science  : 
it  treats  partly  of  what  is,  and  is  so  far  physical;  partly  of  what 
ought  to  be,  which  belongs  to  metaphysics,  or  rattier  to  morals. 
Justly  it  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  philosophic  writers 
of  the  day,  that  ‘  there  never  would  have  been  occasion  to  affirm 
‘  the  indejiendencc  of  physics  and  metaphysics,  were  it  not  that 
‘  the  immemorial  practice  of  confounding  the  science  of  the  hu- 
‘  man  mind  with  pure  abstractions,  has  filled  both  departments  of 
‘  intellectual  philosophy  with  absurdity,  and  has  detained  both, 
‘  to  the  present  day,  in  a  state  of  infancy.’  *  The  purpose  of  the 
])hysical  sciences,  throughout  all  their  provinces,  is,  we  have  been 
told,  to  answer  the  question.  What  is?  That  of  the  moral 
sciences  is,  to  answer  the  question.  What  ought  to  he  f  But  even 
as  to  what  is^  a  distinction  must  be  made,  as  wide  as  the  interval 
between  the  respective  provinces  of  Physical  and  Moral  Science, 
— a  distinction  between  physical  existence  and  moral  condition, — 
between  being  and  well-being,  between  the  bare  fact  of  what  is, 
and  the  real  character  of  actual  existences.  Now,  of  the  moral 
character  of  what  is,  it  is  evident  that  no  correct  judgement  can 
be  formed  without  reference  to  what  ought  to  be.  Admitting  that 
will,  action,  habit,  disposition,  are  terms  denoting  facts  in  human 
nature,  an  explanation  of  which  must  be  sought  in  mental  philo¬ 
sophy,  w’c  cannot  pronounce  the  will  to  be  virtuous  or  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  action  to  be  morally  good  or  bad,  a  disposition  to  be 
right  or  depraved,  without  passing  at  once  the  boundary  of  phy¬ 
sical  inquiries,  and  including,  in  our  affirmation  of  what  is,  a  be¬ 
lief  of  what  ought  to  be.  It  is  then  evident  that  an  attempt  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be,  by  a  simple  induction  from  existing 
phenomena,  is  as  un philosophical  as  it  is  irreligious.  It  is  not 
only  inverting  the  process  by  which  the  moral  sense  can  alone  dis¬ 
cern  good  from  evil,  but  it  goes  far  towards  reducing  vice  and  vir¬ 
tue,  right  and  wrong,  to  mere  physical  distinctions. 

Moral  philosophy  has  almost  avowedly  been  the  antagonist  of 
Theology.  It  is,  at  least,  an  attempt  to  do  without  Revelation 
in  the  science  of  Morals.  Writers  who  have  not  themselves 
ranked  among  disbelievers,  have  apparently  essayed  to  construct 
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ethical  syKtcmR  independent  of  the  facts  and  discoveries  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  out  of  compliment  to  an  infidel  philosophy.  The  amiuhlc 
Dughld  Stewart  does  not  stand  clear  from  this  grave  charge.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  has  ])ointed  out  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  sanction  which 
lie  has  given  to  the  radieal  error  of  the  philosophic  systems. 

‘  The  late  Dugald  Stewart  quotes,  with  high  approbation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentiment  of  ^leliiiiehthon,  where,  in  the  language  of  the  phi- 
losonher,  that  reformer  “  combats  the  pernicious  and  impious  tenets 
of  those  tluM)logians  who  maintained,  that  moral  distinctions  are  cre¬ 
ated  entirely  by  the  arbitrary  revealed  will  of  (lod:*’ — **  Wherefore, 
our  decision  is  this  ;  that  those  precepts  which  learned  men  have  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  transcribing  them  from  the  common  sense  and 
common  findings  of  human  nature,  arc  to  be  accounted  as  not  less 
divine,  than  those  contained  in  the  tables  given  to  Moses;  and  that  it 
couhl  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  8U|HTsede,  by  a  law  graven 
on  a  stone,  that  which  is  graven  with  his  own  finger  on  the  Uible  of 
the  lunirt.” — “  This  language,”  says  the  commentator,  **  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  an  imjNirtant  step  towards  a  just  system  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy.  Hut  still,  like  the  other  steps  of  the  reformers,  it  was  only  a 
return  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity, 
from  the  dogmas  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  by  an  ambi- 
tiims  priestluM)d.  ^lany  years  were  yet  to  elapse,  InTore  any  attempts 
were  to  be  made  to  trace,  with  analytical  accuracy,  the  moral  pheno¬ 
mena  i»f  human  nature  to  their  first  principles  in  the  constitution  and 
condition  of  man ;  or  even  to  disentangle  the  plain  and  practical  lessons 
of  Kthics,  from  the  8pt*culative  and  controverted  articles  of  theological 
systems.”  Assuming  the  fairness  of  the  citation  from  ^lelanchthon, 
the  siuitiment  expressed  in  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  an  unaccountable 
oversight, — and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a  falling-in  with  the  grand 
error  of  philosophical  writers  on  Ethics.  In  allowing  equal  authority 
t«>  the  deductions  of  “  learned  men  ”  from  the  common  sense  and 
common  feelings  of  human  nature,”  with  that  ascrilKul  to  the  ten 
commandments,  the  moral  law  as  given  by  Moses,  the  giKid  reformer 
had  surely  forgotten  the  depravity  of  that  nature  the  dictates  of  whose 
“  common  seiisi*  and  common  feelings  ”  are  thus  identified  in  certainty 
and  obligation  with  the  direct  announcements  of  the  will  of  Deity; 
and  had  forgotten  also  the  bias  produced  by  this  depravity  in  the 
minds  of  those  very  **  learnwl  men  ”  by  whom  the  deductions  are 
drawn,  and  the  tlu*orics  framed.  (Granting,  to  no  small  extent,  the 
correctness  and  authority  of  the  dictates  of  conscience;  still,  ns  the 
conscience  of  a  fallen  creature,  it  is  liable  to  lie  warped  and  deflected 
from  rectitude  in  its  decisions,  and  must  not,  therefore,  have  abso¬ 
lutely  implicit  reliance.  So  far  from  its  being  the  design  of  Jehovah 
to  “  supersede  by  a  law  graven  on  stones  that  which  is  graven  with 
his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the  heart ;”  it  is  obvious  that,  had  the 
law  continued  written  on  the  heart,”  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the 
'same  extent,  as  at  first,  there  would  never  have  lieen  any  occasion  for 
the  proc’lamation  of  it  from  Sinai,  and  the  graving  of  it,  for  perma- 

ment  apj)eal,  on  the  tables  of  stone . When  Mr.  Stewart  spiniks  of 

the  language  of  Melanchthon  as  “  an  important  step  towards  a  just 
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system  of  moral  philasophy/*  and  of  “  tracini^  with  analytical  accu- 
mcv  the  monil  phenomena  of  human  nature  to  their  first  principles  in 
the  ntnstitution  and  condition  of  man/*  he  pritceeds  on  the  coininou 
assumption,  that  the  **  constitution  and  condition  of  man,” — that  is, 
of  man  as  he  now  is, — afford  a  just  criterion,  and  the  tmly  one  ac¬ 
cessible  to  us,  of  rij'ht  and  wrong  ;  and  that  the  “  first  nrineijdes  of 
the  moral  phenomena  of  human  life  **  are  there  to  In*  sought,  with  the 
view  of  thence  ascertaining  a  correct  system  of  morals. 

‘  To  a  certain  extent,  I  have  admitted,  there  is  truth  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  thus  made  by  philosophers.  Reason  and  conscience  arc  not 
obliterated,  but  do  certainly  continue  to  liear  testimony  for  0<h1.  What 
we  plead  for  is,  that  in  a  depraved  nature,  subject  to  all  the  manifohl 
biases  of  corruption,  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  as  affording  any  certain 
.standard  either  of  truth  or  duty, — any  infallible  indication  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  Deity.  The  creature  that  has  lost  the  moral  image 
<»f  (t(k1,  cannot,  in  his  moral  constitution,  present  a  fair  exhibition 
either  of  what  (JikI  is,  or  of  what  (iod  wills,  or  afford  any  corriHit 
index  to  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Were  the  ])hilosophers 
whi>  write  thus  making  any  reference  to  the  present  state  ot  our 
nature  as  being  different  from  what  it  was  originally,  we  should  then 
understand  their  meaning  with  the  (pialifications  which  the  recognition 
of  such  difference  implies.  Rut  their  appeals  to  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  for  the  principles  of  morals,  are  not  only  unaccompanied 
with  any  such  admission,  but  contain  either  the  implication,  or  the 
express  avowal,  of  the  contrary.*  pp.  49 — /i2. 

In  fact,  as  the  Author  justly  remarks,  ‘  there  can  he  no 
‘  houndary  drawn  for  the  philosophical  moralist,  that  does  not 
‘  inclose  a  portion,  far  from  inconsiderable,  of  the  territory  of  the 
‘  theologian.’  Taking  morals  in  its  most  enlarged  and  proj)er 
sense,  as  comprehending  ‘  all  the  obligations,  not  of  human 
‘  beings  alone,  but  of  intelligent  creatures  universally,  in  all  the 
‘  relations  they  can  occupy,  whether  to  their  Maker  or  to  each 
‘  other,  together  w  ith  the  great  princi))les  from  which  these  ob- 
‘  ligations  arise  ’, — theology  is  a  branch  of  morals  ;  and  ethics, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  another.  Rut  since  the  primary 
duty  man  owes  to  his  Maker,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  Author  of  all  created  existence,  must  have,  of  necessity, 
an  important  Injuring  on  all  the  social  relations,  and  the  duties 
connected  with  them,  these  two  branches  of  morals  cannot  l)e 
treated  independently  of  each  other  without  leading  to  error. 
The  same  principles,  the  same  modes  of  investigation,  must  Ik; 
common  to  both.  In  theology,  as  in  ethics,  different  modes  of 
inquiry  may  Ik?  adopted ;  but,  as  the  false  philosophy  includes 
its  own  theology,  so  does  Christianity  include  its  own  ethics ; 
and  it  involves  nothing  short  of  a  denial  of  Revelation,  or  a  tacit 
rejection  of  it,  to  maintain  that,  without  Revelation,  it  is  [xissible 
to  iiscertain  either  what  is,  morally,  or  what  ought  to  be. 

*l*hc8e  remarks  will,  we  hope,  place  in  a  strong  light,  the  value 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw’g  labours,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the  present 
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title  of  the  volume.  It  is  one  main  part  of  his  design,'  to  shew 
that  all  systems  of  ethics  that  arc  not  fundamentally  (’hristian, 
must  be  essentially  erroneous.  Having,  in  the  intrcHluctory  lec¬ 
ture,  illustrated  the  res]K'ctive  provinces  of  philosophy  and  theo¬ 
logy,  his  object,  in  the  next  two,  is  to  expose  the  mistakes  we 
have  adverted  to  in  the  usual  method  of  conducting  ethical 
inquiries,  and  especially  the  attempt  to  deduce  a  scheme  of 
virtue  from  the  present  character  of  human  nature.  In  the 
fourth  lecture,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  moral  system  of  Bishop 
Butler,  which  may  Ihj  designated.  Dr.  \V.  remarks,  as  ‘  the  sys- 
‘  tern  of  /eno  baptized  into  ('hrist.*  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  that 
rashness  which  so  much  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  authority, 
pronounces  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  to  contain  ‘  the  most  pre- 
‘  cious  re)K)sitory  of  sound  ethical  ])rinci])lcs  extant  in  any  lan- 
‘  guage.’  Vet  even  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  jminted  out  the 
clefectiveness  of  the  learned  Prelate's  scheme  ;  and  defect,  in  a 
scheme  of  morals,  is  much  the  same  as  error,  and  must  proceed 
from  error.  Bisho])  Butler  contends,  that  our  nature  or  constitu¬ 
tion  is  adapted  to  virtue,  ‘  as  a  watch  is  adaj)ted  to  measure 
‘  time',  although  it  is  liable  to  go  wrong;  and  that  therefore,  to 
foUaw  nature^  is  to  live  according  to  conscience,  conscience 
being,  in  the  complex  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  legi¬ 
timate  ruling  princijde.  Man's  obligation  to  obey  the  rule  of 
right  within  is,  ‘  its  Ining  the  law  of  his  nature.'  After  citing 
these  and  similar  expressions.  Dr.  M'.  proceeds: 


‘  Now’  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cimstitution  of  onr  nature, — that  such  is  the  due  suhordination 
of  its  various  ])owers  and  propensiims, —  such  tlie  legitimate  order  of 
their  respective  operations.  But  you  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
sensible,  how’  little  reference  there  is,  in  these  representations,  to  the 
fallen  condition  and  depraved  character  of  this  nature.  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  insinuate,  that  the  fallen  and  degenenitc  condition  of 
man  has  no  place  in  Butler's  Theology.  \\  hen  treating,  in  his 
“  Analogy,"  c  j  the  economy  of  ri'demption  by  a  Mediator,  he  8|)eaks 
cJ  “  the  world’s  lH.*ing  in  a  state  of  ruin  **.  as  “  a  supjH)sition  which 
M*ems  the  very  ground  of  the  Christian  I)isjK*ns;ition,"  and  argues,  on 
this  ground,  the  reasonableness,  from  the  analogy  of  divine  providence, 
of  the  scheme  of  mediatorial  interposition.  But  he  is  one  of  those 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  as,  in  their  reasonings  on  morals, 
ap|H'aring  at  times  as  if  they  had  forgotten  the  characters  of  human 
nature  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  have  admitted  :  and  I  nhust  Ik? 
excused  for  adding,  that  not  only  in  this  seeming  forgetfulness,  but 
also  in  the  vague  generality  of  the  terms  in  which  human  degeneracy 
is  usually  expn'ssed,  and  in  the  statements  given  by  him  of  the  in- 
riuence  of  the  Hedeemer's  at(»nement,  and  of  the  conditions,  on  man’s 
part,  of  acceptance  with  (iod,  there  is  evidence,  that  his  inqwessions 
«»f  the  real  amount  of  this  di'gcneracy,  as  existing  in  the  moral  state 
and  character  of  each  individual  iiiun,  were  hardly  adequate  to  the 
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unqualified  and  humbling  repre8entation»  of  the  iiisnired  volume.  In 
the  extracts  which  have  just  beim  given  from  the  Bishop’s  Sermons, 
we  are  certainly,  in  a  great  degree,  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  presi'iit 
character  of  human  nature,  and  are  left  to  suppose  it,  in  its  present 
suite,  such  as  it  was  designed,  by  the  author  of  its  constitution,  to  Ik*. 
The  various  parts  of  the  watch  are  put  together  by  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  each  in  its  pro|H'r  place,  and  all  relatively  adjustcil  to  the  pn>- 
duction  of  a  certain  etfect, — the  correct  mi*a8uremcnt  of  time.  So  is 
it,  according  to  Bishop  Butler’s  theory,  with  human  nature.  It  is 
“  adapted  to  virtue  '*  as  evidently  as  “  a  watch  is  adapted  to  measure 
time'*  But,  suppose  the  watch,  by  the  perverse  interference  of  some 
lover  of  mischief,  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  disorganized, — its  mov¬ 
ing  and  its  subordinate  parts  and  powers  so  changed  in  their  collo¬ 
cation  and  their  mutual  action,  that  the  result  has  lK*a)mc  a  constant 
tendency  to  go  backward  instead  of  forward,  or  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  with  irregular,  fitful,  ever-shifting  alternation, — so  as  to 
require  a  complete  remodelling,  and  especially  a  re-adjustment  of  its 
great  moving  [lower,  to  render  it  fit  for  its  original  [uirposc ; — would 
not  this  be  a  more  up[)ropriate  analogy  for  representing  the  present 
character  of  fallen  man  }  The  whole  machine  is  out  of  order.  The 
inain-s[)ring  has  been  broken ;  and  an  antagonist  power  works  all  the 
jiarts  of  the  mechanism.  It  is  far  from  being  with  human  nature,  as 
Butler,  by  the  similitude  of  the  watch,  might  lead  his  reader  to  sup¬ 
pose.  The  watch,  when  duly  adjusted,  is  only,  in  his  [dirast^  “  liable 
to  be  out  of  order.”  This  might  suit  for  an  illustration  of  the  state 
of  human  nature  at  Jtrsty  when  it  received  its  constitution  from  its 
^laker.  But  it  has  lost  its  appro[)riatenes8  nonu  That  nature,  alas  ! 
is  not  now  a  machine  that  is  merely  “apt  to  go  out  of  order;”  it  is 
out  of  order  ;  so  radically  disorganized,  that  the  grand  original  power 
which  im[)elled  all  its  movements,  has  been  broken  and  lost,  and  an 
unnatural  [lower,  tlic  very  oppisite  of  it',  has  taken  its  [ilace ;  so  that 
it  cannot  he  restored  to  the  original  harmony  of  its  working,  except 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Omnipotence  that  framed  it.’  jip.  125,  7* 

»  •  «  •  «  • 

‘  If  human  nature  be  in  a  state  of  depravity,  conscience  must  par¬ 
take  of  that  depravity.  If  it  did  not,  indeed,  there  could  be  no 
de[)ravity.  If  the  ruling  power  W'ere  right,  all  would  be  right  that  is 
subordinate.  But  where,  I  ask,  in  human  nature  now,  is  conscience, 
in  the  highest  department  of  its  exercise  ^ — where  is  “  conscience  to¬ 
wards  (rod  ?  ”  What  are  the  results  of  its  authority  ? — What  the 
actual  state  of  things  under  its  dictatorship  ?  Let  the  speedy  and 
universal  loss  of  the  original  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  answer  the 
question.  Let  the  pdytheistic  superstitions  of  heathenism,  with  all 
their  fooleries,  impurities,  and  ruthless  cruelties, — let  the  sceptical 
theism,  and  the  presumptuous  atheism,  of  philosophy, — let  the  mani¬ 
fest  and  conscious  ungodliness  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind, — answer 
the  question.  According  to  Butler,  “  w'anton  disregard  and  irre¬ 
verence  towards  an  infinite  Being,  our  Creator,  are  by  no  means  as 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  reverence  and  dutiful  submission  of 
heart  towards  that  Almighty  Being.”  But  an  abstract  projiosition  as 
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to  t'SKcntial  fitness  and  propriety  is  a  different  thin*;  from  a  statement 
of  fact.  We  ask,  what  is  the  mailer  of  fact  ^  as  t(»  the  oiwrution  of 
conscience  in  this  particular  ?  Has  this  presiding  and  ruling  power 
in  the  **  nature  of  man  '*  been  found  fulfilling  its  appropriate  func¬ 
tion,  inspiring  right  feelings,  and  dictating  right  pnictice,  towards  the 
one  blessed  idijwt  of  reverence,  and  love,  and  homage,  and  obedieuci*  ^ 
l)4it»8  not  the  entire  history  of  our  race,  from  the  iK'ginning  hithert<», 
reply  in  the  negative  } — And  if  c<»nscience  has  failed  here,  we  must 
insist  u|K)n  it  that  it  has  essentially  failed  in  every  thing.  It  has 
]>n»ved  trtnicherous  in  regard  tc»  the  very  first  principle  of  all  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  carries  the  spirit  of  this  treason  against  (tod  into  the 
entire  administration  of  its  ]>erverted  janver. — Even  in  its  dictates 
towards  fellow-creatures  t4K>,  how  sjidly  is  it  under  the  domination  of 
the  appetites,  ami  passions,  and  selfish  desires!— how  constantly  liable 
to  bi*  swaytnl  and  brilK'd  to  wnuig  decisions  ;  and  lu»w  much  in  danger 
are  even  its  right  judgments  <»f  l)eiug  set  aside  by  the  power  of  such 
interfering  influences  !  It  may  be,  and  incessantly  is,  tampered  with 
in  a  thousand  ways.  The  question,  thereb^re,  on  tmr  present  subject, 
comes  to  Ik? — how  we  cun  Ik?  sure  of  an  uidtiassed  verilict  ;  —and  how, 
fnuu  a  nature  of  which  the  principles  are  so  disordered,  and  the  al)er- 
ratiouK,  es^K'cially  in  the  highest  and  most  essential  of  all  departments, 
so  prinligious,  we  can,  with  any  assurance  of  c«)rrectness,  extract  the 
pure  and  primary  elements  of  moral  gfHHlness.  It  is  not  at  all,  whe¬ 
ther  omscionce  ought  or  ought  n(»t  to  l>e  the  ruling  power,  and  the 
appetites  and  desires,  the  affections  and  passitms,  in  sulMirdination  to 
its  authoritative  jurisdiction.  This  was  the  original  state  of  things  ; 
and,  so  long  as  this  state  continued,  man,  in  “  following  nature,” 
followed  a  sure  guide, — a  guide  whose  counsids,  intuitively  discerned, 
were  all  divine.  Hut  when,  in  a  discussion  like  the  present,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  on  such  a  view  of  human  nature,  our  argument  lH»comes  purely 
liyjHithetical.  Human  nature,  in  this  view  of  it,  has  now  no  exist¬ 
ence.  If  it  had  ; — if  it  retained  its  original  character  ; — if  all  were 
in  the  harmony  of  ludy  principle,  and  under  the  diri'ction  of  an  in¬ 
wardly-presiding  and  never-resisted  Deity  ; — we  should  retjuire  no 
disi'ussions  to  determine  either  the  principle  or  the  rule  of  moral 
obligation.  Hut  the  question  is,  whether  in  human  nature,  as  it  now 
is,  we  have  sufficient  data,  to  umrant  our  assuming  it  as  a  standard 
from  which  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  rectitude.  Here,  in  my 
apprehension,  Hi's  the  principal  fallacy  of  Hutler’s  system.  Virtue, 
acc*»rding  to  him,  consists  in  “  folhaving  nature :  ”  but  then  the  nature 
to  Ih»  bdhaved  is  not  the  nature  of  man  as  it  now  is :  or,  if  it  be, 
then,  as  formerly  hinted,  the  conce])tion  entertained  by  the  tlus»rist  of 
the  depnivity  of^  man  as  a  fallen  errature,  must  have  l)een  far  short  of 
the  scriptural  reprt»si'ntati4Ui  of  it.'  pp.  128 — 31. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  docs  not  of  course  deny  that  (’onscicnce  con¬ 
tinues,  in  fallen  human  nature,  to  ‘  witness  in  favour  of  God  and 
‘  his  law  \  Hut,  ‘  in  the  highest  department  of  all,  its  oixTation,’ 
lie  remarks,  ‘  is  partial,  erroneous,  feeble,  ca])ricious,  ineffectual.’ 
‘  T'he  moral  character  of  man  it  is  added,  ‘  consists,  pnqu  rly 
‘  ;uul  directly  in  his  dis^jositio/isy  not  in  the  decisions  of  his  judge- 
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‘  merit.’  This  may  l>e  admittcil ;  but  surely  the  respected  Au¬ 
thor  uses  language  of  very  equivocal  propriety,  when  he  infers, 
that  ‘  there  can  Ik?  nothing  properly  moral,  therefore,  in  con- 
‘  science ;  else  there  must  be  morality  in  hell.’  There  trill  fie 
morality  there ;  for  there  will  he  moral  knowledge,  and  moral  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  moral  suffering.  But  Dr.  W.  must  mean  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  term  morality  as  equivalent  to  goodness  or  virtue, — a 
very  unusual,  and  (we  submit)  inaccurate  use  of  the  word.  Nor 
can  we  approve  of  his  deffnition  of  Conscience,  as  the  mere  ‘  ex- 
‘  ercise  of  the  judgement  in  the  department  of  morals.’  The  ob¬ 
jection  urged  by  Dr.  Payne  against  this  deffnition  is,  we  must 
think,  unanswerable :  ‘  My  judgement  pronounces  the  conduct  of 
‘  a  friend  to  be  wrong,  but  it  cannot  lx?  said,  that  my  conscience 
‘  condemns  him.’  Even  Bishop  Butler's  deffnition  goes  much 
lieyond  our  Author’s  statement,  though  cited  in  support  of  his 
own  })hrascology.  The  Bishop’s  words  are :  ‘  The  principle  in 
‘  man  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  tem|K?r, 

‘  and  actions,  is  conscience.’  Now  self-approbation  or  self-con¬ 
demnation  is  assuredly  something  more  than  a  mere  exercise  of 
judgement,  deciding  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  conduct :  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  sense  of  merit  or  demerit,  founded  on  a  conscious  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  conduct.  Dr.  VVardlaw  asks.  What  is  conscience 
in  a  sinless  creature.^  We  reply,  the  same  faculty  that  it  is  in  a 
fallen  creature — a  nmscioumess  of-  moral  accouutnhleness.  So 
far  from  agreeing  with  Dr.  W.,  that  ‘  the  operation  of  what  is 
‘  usually  denominated  conscience,  strictly  and  properly  began  ’ 
when  Adam  fell,  we  should  rather  say,  that  its  operation  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  his  sin,  and  that  his  conscience  was  most  perfect  before 
his  sense  of  accountableness  to  God  had  been  obscured  or  over¬ 
come  by  temptation.  What  do  we  understand  by  a  seared  or 
hardened  conscience,  but  a  state  of  mind  in  which,  although  tho 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  destroyed,  the  sense  of  moral 
accountableness  appears  to  have  become  obliterated  or  suspended  ? 
Kemorse  differs  from  conscience,  in  being  a  consciousness  not 
merely  of  res|K)nsibility,  but  of  guilt.  A  tender  conscience,  that 
is,  a  deep  and  vivid  sense  of  accountableness  to  God,  may  consist 
with  a  very  erroneous,  because  ill  informed  judgement  as  to  rijjht 
and  wrong.  Surely,  then,  conscience  cannot  be  identical  with 
judgement ;  cannot  consist  in  it.  In  other  words,  conscience  is 
not  the  mind  judging  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  own  actions, 
hut  is  the  mind  knowing  and  considering  that,  for  choosing  or 
doing  the  right  or  the  wrong,  we  are  accountable  to  the  Author 
of  our  being.  In  a  holy  being,  this  sense  of  accountableness,  con¬ 
nected  with  conscious  rectitude  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
favour,  must  be  an  element  of  perfect  happiness.  In  a  siniiil 
being,  it  is  that  which  makes  conscious  guilt  a  source  of  torment. 
AVe  recollect  the  late  Robert  Hall  making  this  profound  remark 
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in  a  sermon  ii]K>n  these  wonls,  “  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  (iod, 
to  the  wickeil  — ‘  iVo  one  in  this  world  has  reached  the  full 
susreptihility  of  conscience  \ 

\Vc  have  anticipated  in  some  degree  the  subject  of  Lecture  V., 
‘  On  tlie  Itule  of  Moral  Obligation  \  containing  some  of  the  re¬ 
marks  on  Conscience  upon  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  ani- 
nnulvert.  In  a  note.  Dr.  Wardlaw  adverts  to  the  theories  of  Dr. 
Hrown  and  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
w’c  agree  with  him  in  deeming  altogether  inaccurate  and  erroneous. 
In  discussing  the  rale  of  moral  obligation,  the  Author  draws  an 
iinporUint  distinction  In'tween  the  principle  or  foundation,  and 
the  rule,  or  law  of  moral  rectitude,  ^fhe  latter  he  identities  with 
the  will  of  (t(k1.  ‘  The  two  ])ropositions,  that  man  is  a  subject  of 

‘  the  Divine  Governor,  and,  that  the  w  ill  of  the  Divine  (lovernor 
‘  is  his  law  \  he  regards  ‘  as  of  identically  the  same  import’.  In 
Lecture  VI.  he  ])roceeds  to  consider  ‘the  original  principle  of 
‘  Moral  Obligation’,  The  will  of  (tikI,  Dr.  W.  shews,  is  not  the 
origin  of  the  principles  of  rectitude,  but  is  itself  determine<l  by 
them.  W  e  must  give  in  his  own  language  his  illustration  of  this 
cardinal  pro)H)sition. 

‘  \V’lu*n,  in  tnicing  back  existence  from  the  sinij)le  postulate  that 
somcihiny  now  i.v,  we  arrive  at  the  great  First  Cause',  the  Originator 
of  all  K'iiig  but  its  own ;  and  with  a  certainty  strictly  demonstrative, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  great  First  Cause  is  a  Being 
that  exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature ; — wc  are  at  once 
se'iisible  that  we  can  go  no  further,  W’^e  have  reached  the  ultimate 
|K»int,  iH'yond  which  there  is  inithing,  and  can  he  nothing. — It 
IS  true,  that  when  we  sjH*ak  of  Deity  as  existing  by  an  absolute 
neci'ssity,  we  use  language  which  involves  in  it  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  are  capable  (»f  distinctly  comj)rehending : — but  it  is  not  by  our 
capacity  of  comprehension  that  we  are  to  measure  truth  ;  it  is  by  the 
results  of  legitimate  ratiocination.  The  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
conducted,  may,  in  their  vastness  and  abstruseness,  be  full  of  mystery, 
— they  may  have  in  them  a  length  and  breadth,  and  depth  and 
height,  passing  knowleilge," — while  yet  they  are  so  sure,  that  every 
attempt  even  to  imagine  the  contrary  involves  us  in  palpable  contra¬ 
diction. 

‘  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Divine  ejrislence.  Now  the  very 
same  process  of  rt'asoning  which  we  apply  to  the  existence,  is,  with 
vi\\\n\  legitimacy,  apj)licable  to  his  nature.  If  he  exists  by  an  absolute 
lU'cessity,  then  by  the  same  necessity  he  not  only  is,  but  ts  what  he  is, 
— And,  whether  his  nature  l>e  considered  physically,  intellectually,  or 
morally,  the  obst'rvation  is  equally  true.  Whatever  attributes  l)elong 
to  it,  they  l)eh»ng  to  it  by  the  sjime  necessity  that  is  prediaited  of  its 
existence.  If,  therefore,  in  tracing  back  existence,  we  arrive  at  our 
ultimate  point  in  Deity, — l)eing  arrested  and  fixed  in  the  eternal  ne¬ 
cessity  of  his  iH'ing ;  must  not  the  same  Ik?  the  result,  in  tracing  to 
their  origin  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude  ? — Here  also,  do  not  we 
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rk'acli  our  ultimate  |x>int  in  Deity  ?  If  wc  rannot  gu  furllier  Uick  in 
retrard  to  in'ing,  can  we  in  regard  to  principle?  Are  we  not  arresteil 
K  niul  fixed  by  the  eternal  necessity  of  the  |)riiici|)les  of  the  divine  cha- 

M  racier, — the  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  divine  nature, — ^just  as 

I  really,  and  as  Hnally,  ns  we  are  by  the  iiecvssity  of  the  divine  existence  ? 

K  It  must  be  in  the  moral  world  as  it  is  in  the  iihysical ;  with  regard  to 

B  virtue,  as  with  regard  to  matter  and  mind.  In  tracing  back  existence, 
we  come  to  the  necessity  of  God’s  being  ;  in  tracing  back  principles, 
we  come  to  the  necessity  of  Gtnl’s  character.  In  neither  case  can  wc 
reach  any  further  than  this  point  of  necessity.  We  are  constrained  to 
stop  here: — and,  when  wc  have  thus  resolved  the  ultimate  principles 
of  moral  rectitude  in  the  creature,  into  conformity  with  the  eternal 
and  immutable  prototype  of  all  excellence  in  the  nature  of  the  GchI- 
head,  our  minds  repose,  in  deli^^htful  satisfaction,  on  this  secure 
resting-place.  To  talk  of  any  htnesses  of  things  by  which,  os  a 
standard,  the  rectitude  of  that  nature  itself  h  to  be  tried  and  ascertain¬ 
ed,  is  as  inconsiderate  as  it  is  profane : — for,  not  only  is  this  to  suptx)sc 
fitnesses  existing  independently  of  all  being  whatever,  which  is  sheer 

(absurdity  ;  it  is,  at  thcs;une  time,  going  beyond  necessity,  and  assuming 
something  ulterior,  according  to  which  that  which  is  necessary  must 
he:  which  is  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms.*  pp.  209 — 211. 

^Vc  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  finding  Dr. 
\Vardlaw‘'s  sentiments  upon  this  subject  in  complete  harmony 
with  those  which  have  been  maintained  in  this  joiirnah  Shall  we 
be  excused,  if  we  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  a  review  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewar’s  Moral  Philosophy,  which  ap}>eared  nine  years 
-  ago  ? 

‘  That  the  will  of  God  is  the  origin  of  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  to  us^  that  it  is  in  fact  <tur  ultimate  rule,  might  |xjr- 
haps  be  admitted  with  safety,  provided  that  it  be  Imrne  in  mind, 

I  that  it  cannot  be  the  rule  of  the  Divine  conduct.  The  |)erfcctions 

of  God,  as  Hooker  finely  remarks,  are  “a  kind  of  law  to  his 
working ;  for  that  perfection  which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to 
-  that  he  doth.”  “God,  therefore,  is  a  law  both  to  Himself  and 

to  all  other  things  besides  ”.  T’hc  immutability  of  the  Divine 
i  will  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Divine  jKTfections  from 

which  it  emanates:  audit  follows,"  that  the  moral  distinctions 
w  hich  are  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  those  |>erfcction8,  must  also 
Ik'  immutable .  The  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  or  the  crite¬ 

rion  of  virtue  to  us,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  medium  of  discovering  his  infinite  perfections, 
lint,  as  the  goodness  of  God  towards  his  creatures  is  not  the  only 
attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  it  follows,  that  his  holy  will  can¬ 
not  Ik*  solely  determined  by  his  goodness,  nor  can  tl^c  happiness 
of  mankind  be  its  criterion.  Moreover,  the  Divine  will  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  to  us  of  otlicr  Divine  attributes,  besides  that  ]>erfection 
of  goodness  of  which  the  happiness  of  man  is  the  object ;  and 
therefore,  when  wc  say  that  his  will  is  the  immediate  criterion  of 
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virtue,  we  must  admit  the  ultimate  eriterion,  that  whicli  deter¬ 
mines  the  will  of  God,  to  he,  not  sim])le  goodness,  nor  yet  any 
end  terminating  in  the  creature, — hut  that  ineflahlo  ])erfection 
which  includes  inlinitc  goodness  in  its  nature,  and  which  (inds  its 
highest  end  in  its  own  exercise.  “  'I'lic  general  end  of  God's 
eternal  working'*,  says  Hooker,  “  is  the  exercise  of  his  most  glo¬ 
rious  and  most  ahundant  virtue.'’ 

‘  3'hc  eternal  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  then,  are  laid  in 
the  Divine  character.  And,  indeed,  obedience  to  his  declared 
will  would  cease  to  be  virtue,  eould  it  be  separated  from  those 
aifeetions  of  heart,  of  w  hich,  not  the  will,  but  the  character  of 
God  is  the  object.  In  other  words,  the  essence  and  soul  of  virtue 
is  the  love  of  God  ;  and  all  systems  of  morals  which  overlook  this 
truth,  in  dissevering  ethics  from  theology,  must  at  onee  be  un- 
philoso])hical  and  pernicious.  Now,  God  is  necessarily  the  per¬ 
fection  which  he  is ;  and  virtue  being  the  love  of  whatever  God 
is, — of  that  necessary  perfection  which  is  the  glory  of  (lod, — the 
nature  of  virtue  itself  must  be  necessary  and  immutable.'* 

I'he  latter  part  of  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  sixth  lecture  is  occupied  with 
an  examination  of  President  Dwight's  modified  theory  of  Utility 
as  the  foundation  of  Virtue,  and  of  Paley's  still  more  exception¬ 
able  scheme  of  Morals  as  based  on  Kx])ediency.  Paley's  erro¬ 
neous  theory,  apparently  borrowed  from  Archbisho])  King,  may 
be  traced  in  ]>art  to  his  having  been  led,  by  the  imperfect  analogy 
iK'tween  human  legislation  and  the  Divine  Government,  to  view 
them  as  strictly  parallel.  The  will  of  the  legislator  is  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  political  duty  ;  and  the  good  of  society  is  the  criterion  of 
all  wise  and  upright  legislation.  lUit,  although  the  will  of  God 
is  the  criterion  ot‘  religious  obedience,  and  the  true  foundation  of 
moral  duty,  yet,  neither  in  the  motives  and  obligation  to  obe¬ 
dience,  nor  in  the  criterion  of  w  isdom  and  rectitude,  docs  the  ana¬ 
logy  hold  good  l>etw  een  ])olitical  and  moral  duty,  consistently  with 
either  sound  ])hiloso])hy  or  religious  reverence.  IVcsidcnt  Dwight 
combats  the  error  of  I’aley,  and  maintains  that  Utility,  as  judged 
by  ourselves,  cannot  Ik' a  proper  rule  of  moral  conduct;  but  he 
admits,  that,  were  we  omniscient,  and  able  to  discern  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  (lU  the  eHeets  of  our  conduct,  it  miglit  he  so.  ‘  To  the 
‘  eye  of  (mhU,  he  aflirms,  ‘it  is  the  real  rule'.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
shews  that  this  assertion  is  both  exceptionable  in  itself,  and  at 
variance  with  other  statements  of  the  learned  American  divine, 
which  recognize  a  foundation  of  virtue  ‘  in  the  nature  of  things 
Now  the  nature  of  things,  whatever  the  phrase  may  imply,  and 
the  tendeuen  of  things,  or  their  utility,  arc  not  the  same  thing; 
and  yet,  they  are  obviously  confounded. 
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‘  To  say>  that  virtue  is  founded  in  utilitv»  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  virtue  ]>oss»esscs  a  previous  and  essiMitial  nature,  fnun  which  it  is 
tliat  this  utility  arises,  is  manifestly  incorrect.  It  is  confounding  the 
etfect  with  the  cause, — essential  properties  with  their  appropriate 
results/  p.  231. 

‘  If,  instead  of  representing  utility  as  the  foundation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  moral  rectitude,  or  as  that  on  account  of  which  they  are  to  be 
reg-arded  as  right,  the  utilitarian  theorists  had  reprcsentetl  it  as  a 
wanifcslation  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  principles,  they  would 
have  come  nearer  the  truth.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  mind,  that 
a  principle  may,  in  its  nature,  when  put  into  partial  exercise,  be  fitteil 
to  pnaluce  happiness,  whilst  yet  the  ])r<Hluction  of  happiness  is  not 
that  which  constitutes  the  rectitude  of  the  principle.  While  I  more 
than  hesitate  to  admit,  that  utility,  or  the  tendency  to  happiness,  is 
the  ultimate  principle  into  which  moral  rectitude  is  to  be  resolved, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  happiness  is  the  direct 
and  invariable  result  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  principles  of  moral  recti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  (lotlhead  ; — and,  as  a  consequence,  that,  when 
understood  in  its  proper  extent,  and,  estimated  Ay  a  mind  of  capacittf 
sNjIieient  to  comprehend  that  extent,  utility,  though  not  itself  consti¬ 
tuting  rectitude,  becomes  its  legitimate  and  correct  criterion.* 

pp.  218,219. 

lUit  ‘  the  proper  extent,’  Dr.  W.  proeeeds  to  explain  as  com- 
j)rising  what  is  ‘  inse])arably  associated  with  the  good  of  the 
‘  universe,  and  essential  to  its  attainment,  but  still  above  it,  first 
‘  in  order,  first  in  magnitude,’ — the  p^forp  of  God.  And  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  rectitude  is,  consequently,  one,  he  remarks,  which  ‘  only 
‘  the  Divine  mind  is  possessed  of  sufficient  extension  and  in- 
‘  tuitivc  certainty  of  discernment  ’  to  apply.  Thus  guarded  and 
explained,  our  Author’s  admission  amounts  to  much  the  same  as  a 
denial  of  the  position,  that  utility  can  be  even  a  criterion  of  recti¬ 
tude.  The  utilitarian  will  not  thank  liiin  for  a  concession  of  which 
he  can  make  no  advantage.  Dr.  Wardlaw  occupies  safer  ground, 
when  he  takes  liis  stand  upon  the  position,  that  utility  is  not  the 
foundation,  but  the  result  of  virtue  or  moral  rectitude.  God  is 
holy,  not  because  he  wills  the  hap])incss  of  his  creatures,  but  he 
wills  their  happiness,  because  he  is  holy ;  and  the  Divine  will  is 
a  ])ropcr  rule  of  virtue  to  us,  not  because  he  wills  the  good  of  his 
universe,  but  because  his  will  is  the  expression  of  that  l*erfcctioii 
which  God  is,  and  the  love  of  which  is  the  highest  virtue  of  the 
creature. 

'rhe  subject  of  the  ensuing  lecture,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  scries,  is,  ‘  the  identity  of  morality  and  religion.’  The 
Author  here  exhibits  ('hristian  Kthics  in  their  true  character ; 
tlemonstrating,  that  love  to  God,  which  is  ‘  obedience  in  the 
‘  heart,  as  olicdiencc  is  love  in  the  life,’  is  ‘  the  virtue  of  the 
lliblc,'  and  the  only  true  morality.  In  the  next  lecture,  the 
questi(»n  is  examined,  ‘  how  far  Disinterestedness  is  an  essential 
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*  (|uality  ill  k'^ilim.'itc  love  to  (mhI;'*  and  rrcsident  Kdwards's 
‘  transcendentalism '  upon  this  ]M)int  is  respectfully  dissented 
from,  as  having  in  it  ‘  more  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools, 
than  of  tlic  simplicity  of  the  Hihle.  We  must  make  room  for  the 
following  licautiful  passage. 

*  How,  then,  stands  the  case  ?  What  is  the  view  of  his  character 
in  which  (hnl  actually  heconics  the  ohjt»ct  of  love  to  the  converted 
sinner?  To  this  question  I  would  answer  in  one  word, — it  is  the 
view  of  it  in  which  it  is  revealed  in  the  cross.  There  the  spiritually 
enlightened  sinner  stM's  “  Mercy  and  Truth  meeting  together,  Righte- 
ousiM*Ks  and  Peace  emhracing  t‘ach  other," — holiness  in  union  with  love, 
justice  with  grace; — and,  under  the  agency  of  the  regenerating  Spirit, 
he  loves  (JckI  in  the  unhroken  harmony  of  all  his  attributes,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  HediH*mer’s  work, — the  harmony  of  “  light  "  and  “  love." 
The  light  witlumt  the  love, — the  purity  of  the  Divine  Nature  flashing 
u|)on  tlie  mind  apart  from  its  henevolence,  could  only  drive  to  dyspiir : 
— the  love  without  the  light,  the  mere  iK'iievtdence  of  (Jod  disunited 
from  his  essential  purity,  could  engender  no  feeling  hut  that  of  a 
selfish  satisfaction  in  sin.  Rut,  liglit  and  love  together  constituting 
the  true  character  of  (mhI  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  cross,  it  is  in  this 
view  of  it  that  it  becomes  the  4»hjcct  of  love  to  the  lK*lieving  sinner. 
The  very  consideration,  that  the  love  which  springs  up  in  his  bosom  is 
hive  to  (iihI  as  lie  is  sccti  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  of  itself  sufheient  to  shew, 
that  it  must  be  love  to  holiness  as  well  as  to  gixidne.ss ;  —  for  the  love 
displayed  in  Christ  is  haty  hwe, — love  so  blended  and  incor|Hirateil 
with  purity,  that  in  the  mind  which  takes  a  right  view  of  the  Saviour’s 
work,  the  one  cannot  lie  disunited  from  the  other.  On  the  cross,  the 
two  in.scriptions  stand  alike  conspicuous— ‘‘  GchI  is  light,"  and  “  (ml 
is  love."  Roth  are  seen  together  ;  l>oth  are  believed  together ;  and  the 
love  which  springs  from  this  faith  regards  the  Divine  Roing  under 
both  as|K*cts, — comjirehending  at  once  gratitude  to  the  God  of  mercy, 
and  delight  in  the  (okI  of  holiness.  It  is  thus  the  same  principle  with 
that  which  rules  in  the  bosoms  of  creatures  that  have  never  fallen. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Reing  what  is  fitted  to  inspire 
the  very  holiest  and  happiest  of  creatures  with  awe,  even  while  tney 
love,  delight,  and  adore.  The  entire  character,  in  all  its  parts,  is  at 
once  the  object  of  “  reverence  ami  gixlly  fear,"  and  of  the  purt*st,  the 
most  fervent,  and  the  most  confiding  affection  ;  and  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  cross,  lioth  ft'clings  arc  called  forth  into  exercise,  even 
in  angelic  Ixisoms.  W’ere  it  in  our  jxiwer  to  sepanite  these  views  of 
(i(Kl;~couhl  we  give  a  guilty  creature,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
his  guilt,  to  see  one  side  only  of  the  manifestation, — to  see  the  cross  as 
the  exhibition  solely  of  the  untainted  purity,  the  undissembling  truth, 
the  unliending  justice,  and  the  avenging  jealousy,  of  the  Being  with 
whom  ho  has  to  do,  the  cross  itself  would  become  the  inightie.st 
instrument  of  torture  to  the  awakened  soul, — subjecting  it  to  the 
agtmies  of  a  spiritual  crucifixion, —  inflicting  on  it  the  horrors  of  de¬ 
spair.  Rut  the  cross,  whilst  it  shows  the  holiness  of  God  in  all  its 
purity,  the  justice  of  God  in  all  its  .strictness,  and  the  jealousy  of  God 
in  all  its  consuminiT  terrors,  hold.s  forth  also  to  view  the  love  Of 
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(hmI  in  all  iu  infinitmlo,  tlic  cnmpiissions  of  (jch!  in  all  thoir  tender¬ 
ness,  the  mercy  of  God  in  all  its  fulness  and  frecnc'a* : — ^so  that, 
fnan  the  lielievinjj  view  of  it  there  spring  up,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  emotions  of  utTectionate  fear  and  reverential  love, — of  com¬ 
placent  delight  and  thankful  joy, — under  the  combined  influence 
of  which  the  hanjiy  spirit  relies  upon  him,  serves  him,  imitates  him, 
enjoys  him: — and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred, —  proladdy 
in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  the  thousand,  were  the  meta- 
j)hysicul  (piestion  projmsed  to  the  simple-hearted  subject  of  divine 
gract%  while  charmiHl  and  melted  and  gladdened  by  the  new  liglits 
that  have  come  in  upon  his  mind,  whether  the  love  of  gnititude  or 
the  love  of  complacency  had  flrst  touched  his  soul, — he  w'ould  be  at  a 
hiss  for  a  reply ; — he  would  be  in  danger  of  fretting  at  the  uiiweloomo 
interruption  thrown  into  the  delightful  current  of  his  feelings ;  and 
4‘speeiaily  if  you  joined  with  the  inquiry,  the  puzzle  about  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  order  of  time: — he  could  only  tell  you,  that  he  had 
seen  the  love  of  (nni  in  Christ,  and  that  it  had  won  and  captivated  liis 
heart ; — that  in  Christ  he  saw  G(mI  as  at  once  the  (lod  of  grace  and  the 
(iimI  of  holiness  ;  and  that  he  loved  him  for  both, — for  the  grace  of  his 
Imliuess,  and  for  the  holiness  of  his  gract', — for  what  He  \vas  in  himself, 
ami  for  what  lie  had  done  for  sinners  !  *  pp.  320 — 323. 

The  concluding  lecture,  ‘  On  the  Peculiarities  of  Christian 
‘  Obligation  and  Duty,’  commences  with  some  able  strictures  on 
President  Kd wards’s  theory  of  Virtue,  which  is  sliewn  to  be  o|H'n 
to  very  serious  and  fatal  objections  ;  and  in  a  note,  Dr,  Wardlaw 
does  us  the  honour  to  refer  to  an  article  in  our  former  Series,  in 
which  we  had  shewn  how  singularly  that  profound  thinker  had 
failed  in  the  outset  of  his  attempt  to  construct  a  moral  theory 
'Phe  Lecturer  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
(fOs|K'l  in  producing  love  to  God, — shewing  the  nature  and  o|)cra- 
tion  of  Faith,  by  which  the  mind  is  brought  under  the  habitual 
control  of  the  motives  to  trust  and  to  obedience  which  the  Go8]>cl 
originates.  In  conclusion,  he  briefly  points  out  the  peculiar 
iK'arings  of  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  u])on  the  social  duties 
and  affections ;  apologizing  for  not  entering  into  the  minuter 
details  of  Christian  morals  or  questions  of  casuistry.  The  design 
of  the  Scries  was,  to  illustrate  and  establish  f^enpral  principles^ — 
a  field  of  quite  sufficient  extent ;  and  it  was  errors  in  these,  that 
the  Author  was  most  anxious  to  point  out.  We  have  already 
referred  incidentally  to  the  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which  form  a 
very  valuable  Ap^Kjndix  to  the  Lectures. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the 
founders  of  the  Congregational  Lecture  upon  this  highly  gratifying 

*  See  Eel.  Rev.  2d  Series.  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  99  et  seq.  In  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  reader  will  also  find  an  examination  of  Bp.  Butler's  not  less 
defective  theory  of  Virtue.  Sec  also  E.  R.  3d  Series.  Vol.  VI.  p. 
2b9.  (Oet.  Um.) 
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commencement  of  ilieir  Series ;  and  to  the  much  rcsix'cted  Author 
wc  tender  our  warmest  thanks  for  a  volume  which  is  adapted  to 
reflect  honour  iijxm  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  an  ornament, 
and  to  d  )  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Philosophy. 

Art.  III.  Pocffis,  chu'jiy  Religious.  By  the  Kov.  II.  F.  Lyte,  A.!M. 
12iiiu.  pp.  1(>5.  London,  1833. 

W  K  have  had  occasion  to  pronounce  a  more  favourahlc  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lyte's  poetical  talents,  as  disjdayed  in  his  former 
productions*,  than  would  Ik?  borne  out  by  this  volume  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems;  and  wc  will  not  retract  it.  The  Autlnir  of  the 
following  stanzas,  which  breathe  the  soul  of  ]H)etry,  shall  enjoy 
immunity  from  our  criticisms. 

‘  ON  A  NAVAL  OFFICKR  HURIED  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

‘  Tlicrc  is,  in  the  w’ide,  lone  sea, 

A  s|)ot  unmarked,  but  holy  ; 

For  there  the  gallant  and  the  free 
In  his  ocean  bed  lies  lowly. 

‘  Dow'ii,  dow’ii,  w’ithin  the  deep, 

That  oft  to  triumph  bore  him. 

He  slet'ps  a  sound  and  pleasimt  sleep, 

With  the  salt  W’aves  w'ashing  o’er  him. 

‘  He  sleeps  st'rene,  and  safe 

From  teinj)est  or  from  billow*. 

Where  the  storms,  that  high  alnive  him  chafe. 

Scarce  rock  his  peaceful  pillow\ 

*  The  sea  and  liim  in  death 

They  did  not  dare  to  sever ; 

It  was  his  home  w'liilc  he  had  breath ; 

’Tis  now  his  rest  for  ever. 

‘  Sleep  on,  thou  mighty  dead ! 

A  glorious  tomb  they’ve  found  thee  — 

The  bn»ad  blue  sky  above  thee  spread, 

The  boundless  w'aters  round  tliee. 

*  No  vulgar  f<H)t  treads  here ; 

No  hand  j)rofane  shall  move  thee ; 

But  gallant  fleets  shall  proudly  steer. 

And  warriors  shout,  alnwe  thee. 

•  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  143.  Art.  llcnrif  Schulizc,  a  Tale,  wdth 
other  PtH'ms,  1821.  lb.  V\)l.  XXVI.  p.  2(31).  Art.  Lyte’s  Tales  in 
rene,  182(?. 
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*  Aiul  when  the  last  trump  shall  sound, 

And  tombs  are  asunder  riven, 

Like  the  morning  sun  from  the  wave  thou'lt  bound. 

To  rise  and  shine  in  heaven.' 

The  most  l)caiitiful  ]X)cm  in  the  volume  is  one  wliich  we  ho|>c 
we  may  consider  as  an  effort  of  imagination,  and,  as  such,  a  ha]>py 
one,  for  it  has  the  pathos  of  reality.  It  is  entitled,  ‘  Sad  Thoughts,* 
— sad  indeed,  were  they  real.  The  thoughts  that  burn  and  flash 
in  the  following  stanzas  are  such  as  might  almost  heal  the  wound 
of  disap|K)intcd  love :  they  seem  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the 
mountain  breeze  and  the  Alpine  landscape. 

‘  THE  ALPS. 

‘  The  Alps — the  Alps — the  joyous  Alps, 

Arc  all  around  me  heaving  high  ; 

I  1m»w  me  to  their  snowy  scalps. 

That  rush  into  the  sky. 

‘  Hail,  lordly  land  of  storm  and  strife, 

'I’o  p<H*try  and  wonder  dear ! 

’Tis  worth  an  age  of  common  life. 

To  feel  as  I  do  here. 

‘  To  look  down  on  that  deep-blue  lake ; 

To  look  up  in  that  glorious  sky  ; 

To  fi'cl  my  soul  within  me  wake. 

And  ask  for  wings  to  fly : 

‘  To  bound  the  airy  heights  along ; 

Abewe  the  floating  clouds  to  stand ; 

And  meet  Creation’s  God,  among 
The  wonders  of  His  hand. 

‘  Hail,  scenes  of  holy  grandeur !  hail ! 

Where  mortal  sense  stands  hushed  and  awed. 

O,  who  could  gaze  on  such, ’and  fail 
To  think  of  Thee,  my  God  ? 

*  Alone  and  dread  Thou  dwellcst  here. 

The  source  and  soul  of  all  1  see. 

1  look  around  in  joy  and  fear. 

And  feel  I  am  with  Thee ! 

‘  1  see  Thee  on  the  mountain  sit, 

At  summer’s  noon,  sublime  and  still ; 

Or  in  the  giant  shadows  flit 
Along  from  hill  to  hill. 

‘  I  read  thy  presence  and  thy  power 
I  n  each  eternal  rock  I  meet ; 

I  trace  thy  love  in  every  flower 
That  blossoms  at  my  feet. 


K)  Lytc's 

*  Thou  speakest  from  each  rolling  cloml 

That  iwurs  its  stormy  mirth  on  high, 

\Vhoii  cliff  to  cliff  is  shouting  loud. 

Responsive  to  the  sky* 

*  Thv  voice  at  night  is  in  the  sound 

Of  sinking  glaciers,  rushing  rills. 

And  avalanches  thundering  round 
Among  the  startled  hills. 

*  The  mountain  mists,  in  all  their  momls , 

The  snows  by  earthly  feet  untnNl, 

The  fells,  the  forests,  and  the  AmkIs, 

Arc  all  instinct  with  God. 

‘  O  regions  wonderful  and  wild, 

Sublimity's  inspiring  home. 

Scenes  I  have  dreamt  of  since  a  cliild, 

And  longed  as  now  to  roam ! 

‘  And  I  am  here !  and  I  may  range 

Your  length  and  breadth  without  c»>iitrol, 

And  fwl  a  world  all  new  and  strange 
Break  in  upon  my  soul ! 

*  Iluil,  mountain  monarchs!  hail!  Again 

Before  your  reverend  feet  I  Ik)W  : 

How  ]>oor  is  langiuige  to  explain 
The  thoughts  that  fill  me  now  ! ' 

‘  //  ne  faut  pas  dedait/fiery  remarks  Mdc.  dc  Stael,  ‘  dans 
‘  tiuelque  tristesse  qu^on  suit  plonyi'y  les  dons  prhniiifs  du 
‘  ('reatcur ;  la  rie  et  la  nature,  . . .  ^existence  esl  en  clle-mhne 
‘  une  chose  nterreilhase,  L^on  roit  sou  rent  les  tna  lades  n'*invo- 
‘  quiT  qu^elle.  /a*s  sau rages  sont  heureu,v  seu lenient  de  rirre, 
‘  fxs  cofisolations  philosophiques  ont  mohis  (Veinpire  que  les 
‘  jouissances  causMs  par  la  spectacle  de  la  terre  et  du  ciel,'  The 
al>ove  stanzas  form  a  beautiful  eommentary  upon  these  striking  senti^ 
menta.  It  is  true,  that  physical  consolations,  if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  arc  of  more  virtue  than  pliilosophical  ones :  they  arc  the 
next  liest  to  what  are  infinitely  lietter,  spiritual  ones.  But  when  these 
are  su|>erinduced  upon  the  primary  pfts  of  the  ‘  Creator,  life  and 
*  nature,’  then  it  is  that  existence  is  felt  to  he  indeetl  ‘  a  marvellous 
‘  thing,’  and  that  the  works  of  God  inspire  the  full  emotion  they 
are  adapteil  to  produce.  How  joyous  is  the  sentiment  with  whicn 
the  Uoyal  Psalmist  dwells  upon  die  spectacle  of  creation  !  “  () 

Lord,  how  manifold  arc  thy  works !  in  wis^iom  hast  Thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches !  ”  Till,  at  length,  he 
seems  to  concentrate  his  feelings  in  the  vow  of  gratitude :  “  I  will 
sing  praise  to  my  God  while  1  have  my  being ;  my  meditation  of 
Him  shall  be  sweet;  I  will  lie  glad  in  the  Lord.”  (Psal.  civ.) 
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Mr.  Lytc  has  announced  a  volume  imder  the  title  of  “  The  Spirit 
of  the  Psalms."  If  it  shall  answer  to  the  import  of  the  title,  it 
will  he  indeed  a  delightful  volume,  for  how  little  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Psalms  is  there  in  either  our  psalmody  or  our  poetry  !  Hut 
we  should  not  l)e  much  surf^rised  at  finding  that  the  Author  has 
caught  and  given  utterance  to  more  of  that  spirit  in  some  of  the 
|)oeins  in  this  volume,  than  in  the  entire  result  of  his  attempt  at 
‘  condensing’  it  in  his  versification  of  the  Psalter. 

The  more  strictly  devotional  poems  in  this  volume » arc  evi¬ 
dently  the  unelal)orated  effusions  of  piety ;  but  the  reli^ous  Poet 
will  do  well  to  l)ear  in  mind  a  sentiment  of  the  admirable  Philip 
1  lenr)%  who  assigned  as  a  reason  for  bestowing  laborious  prepara¬ 
tion  uj>on  sermons  designed  for  the  plainest  and  most  unlettered 
audience,  that  he  would  not  present  to  God  what  ha<l  cost  him 
nothing.  Some  of  these  poems,  though  excellent  in  the  quality 
of  the  sentiment,  have  evidently  cost  little.  This  would  seem  to 
ho  the  case  where,  in  stanzas  requiring  alternate  rhymes,  the 
rhyme  is  disregartled  in  the  first  and  third  lines.  Not  only  is 
the  ear  disappointed,  but  the  mind  resents  the  want  of  skill  or  of 
pains  which  it  indicates.  We  must  also  express  our  conscien¬ 
tious  objection  against  the  employment  of  our  Lord’s  human 
name,  without  any  adjunct,  in  cither  invoking  or  s))caking  of  him 
whom  his  own  disciples  called  “  The  Lord.*'’  No  preceiients  can 
reconcile  to  our  feelings  or  judgement  such  forms  of  expression  as 

*  Till  I  find  them  for  ever  in  Jesus's  breast.* 

And, 

*  My  sold  shall  dwell  where  Jesus  is.' 

St.  I’aul's  language  is:  “  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ” — 

So  shall  we  ever  be  with  (he  Lord” — “  In  the  presence  of  our 
[aouI  Jesus  Christ” 

Hut  these  arc  slight  flaws,  such  as  only  critical  eves,  perhaps, 
would  detect  or  be  oflended  by,  in  a  volume  which  will  delight 
every  reader  of  taste  and  piety,  and  improve  all  to  whom  it  yields 
delight.  Waiving  any  further  criticism,  from  which,  inde^,  we 
had  intended  altogether  to  abstain,  we  shall  close  our  brief  notice 
with  another  specimen,  which  we  think  will  sustain  our  cordial 
commendation  of  the  volume. 

*  Kvkninq. 

‘  Sweet  evening  hour  !  sweet  evening  hour  ! 

That  calms  the  air,  and  shuts  the  flower  ; 

That  brings  the  wild  bee  to  its  nest, 

The  infant  to  its  mother's  breast. 

*  Sw'eet  hour !  that  bids  the  laliourer  cease ; 

That  gives  the  weary  team  release. 

And  leads  them  home,  and  crowms  them  there 
With  rest  and  shelter,  food  and  care. 

VOL.  XI. — N.S. 
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*  ()  seaMHi  uf  Hoft  Hounds  and  hues, 

Of  twilight  walks  among  the  dews. 

Of  feelings  calm,  and  converse  sweet. 

And  thoughts  too  shadowy  to  re{)eat ! 

*  The  wtH*|)ing  eye  that  loathes  the  day. 
Finds  peace  lieneath  thy  soothing  sway  ; 
And  faith  and  prayer,  o’cr-mastering  grief, 
Hurst  forth,  and  bring  the  heart  relief. 

*  Yes,  lovely  hour !  thou  art  the  time 
When  feelings  How,  and  wishes  climb  ; 
When  timid  souls  begin  to  dare. 

And  (»od  receives  and  answers  prayer. 

'  Then,  trembling  through  the  dewy  skies, 
L<N>k  out  the  stars,  like  thoughtful  eyes 
Of  angels,  calm  reclining  there. 

And  gazing  on  this  world  of  care. 

*  'riien,  as  the  tnirth  recedes  from  sight. 
Heaven  seems  to  o|>e  her  Helds  of  light. 
And  call  the  fetter^  soul  above, 

From  sin  and  grief,  to  pt*ace  and  love. 

‘  Sweet  hour  !  for  heavenly  musing  made. 
When  Isaac  walked,  and  Daniel  prayetl ; 
When  Abram's  ttlfering  God  did  own. 

And  Jesus  loved  to  be  alone. 

'  Who  has  not  felt  that  Evening’s  hour 
Draws  forth  devotion's  tenderest  jiower  ; 
That  guardian  spirits  round  us  stand. 

And  God  himself  seems  most  at  hand 

*  The  very  birds  cry  shame  on  men. 

And  chide  their  selHsh  silence, >then  : 

The  Howers  on  high  their  incense  send. 
And  earth  and  heaven  unite  and  blend. 

*  Let  others  hail  the  rising  day  ; 

I  praise  it  when  it  fades  away  ; 

When  life  assumes  a  higher  tone, 

And  Gtnl  and  heaven  are  all  my  own.' 


(  «  ) 
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jrOW  fond  soever  men  have  in  all  ages  appeared  to  be  of 
*  ^  fighting  for  abstract  principles,  |>oint8  of  faitti,  metaphysical 
distinctions, — the  idols  of  intellect,  the  watchwords  of  party, — yet, 
it  will  always  l>c  found  that  the  real  cause  and  origin  of  such 
polemic  or  political  disputes,  lie  deeper  than  the  ostensible  subject 
of  contention ; — that  they  relate  to  some  actual  grievance.  Under 
an  excited  state  of  feeling,  the  mind  disdains  to  be  tied  down  to 
the  palpable  and  the  definite,  and  idealises^  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  object  of  its  passionate  regard,  which  then  b^mes  the 
nucleus  of  a  thousand  indefinite  associations.  Thus  it  is  that 
|)eoplc  seem  to  be  philosophically  quarrelling  about  general  pro- 
|K)Kitions,  or  fighting  for  pure  abstractions.  Orthodoxy,  Episco¬ 
pacy,  Independence,  Country,  Church  and  State,  the  Voluntary 
Principle, — when  the  truth  is,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  something  which  comes  much  more  closely  home  to  the 
luisiness  and  bosoms.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  no 
people  were  ever  found  to  give  trouble  to  their  Rulers,  unless 
under  the  pressure  of  extortion  or  intolerance,  or,  in  more  familiar 
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i  V  (lai/HM  and  (^/nniims  of  the  Pissenters,  B 

])hra8e,  unlcHs  pinched  either  in  their  jHK'kcts  or  in  their  eon-  I 

sciences.  There  may  be  a  few  turbulent  spirits,  intriguing  S 

politicians,  disappointeil  younger  brothers,  who  sliall  succeed  in  I 
doing,  perhaps,  a  little  temjwrary  mischief ;  but  the  mass  of  the  I 

])cople  are  quiet,  and  are  not  easily  lashed  into  commotion,  except  B 

when  they  are  starving,  or  when  their  money  is  taken  from  them  B 

without  law  or  reason,  or  when  theb  household  interests,  among  B 

which  religion  ranks  as  the  chief  and  the  safeguard  of  the  rest,  fl 

are  sacrilegiously  invaded  by  intolerance  or  oppression.  B 

What  was  it  that  gave  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  B 

Reform  its  all-absorl)ing  interest  ?  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  B 

nation  might  seem  to  have  had  any  direct  interest  in  the  object ;  com-  | 

paratively  few  had  any  distinct  notion  of  what  they  clamoured  B 

for ;  and  it  might  he  easy  to  place  in  a  ridiculous  light  the  intense  fl 

excitement  which  the  subject  occasioned,  and  the  vjigue  and  fl 

unreasonable  expectiitions  it  awakenetl.  But,  for  half  a  century,  B 

the  nation  had  Ix^en  smothering  feelings  of  growing  dissatisfaction  B 

against  the  profligate  system  of  government  by  patronage  and  fl 

comqition,  which  had  continually  added  to  the  public  burdens,  fl 

and  )>er)K‘tuated  the  most  flagrant  abuses  ;  and  if  Reform  might  fl 

sivm  but  an  empirical  remetly,  the  evils  which  prompted  the  M 

general  desire  of  relief  were  substantial  and  great.  Well  was  it  I* 

for  the  country,  that  the  full  tide  of  popular  feeling,  which  had 
long  belli  threatening  to  burst  its  bounds,  could  be  turned  into 
this  constitutional  channel,  and  directed  to  the  purification,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  subversion  of  our  glorious  institutions.  But  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform  was  not  an  imaginary  remedy.  It  let  in  hope^ 
which  is  itself  relief.  It  recognised  the  claims  of  the  people  to 
l)c  protected  by  their  representatives.  And  it  has  made  it  the 
interest  lK)th  of  the  present  and  of  future  Administrations  to  con¬ 
sult  the  |N)pular  interests. 

Had  they  licen  imaginary  grievances  which  prompted  the 
anxiety  for  the  reform  of  Parliament^  that  splendid  measure  of 
enlighteneil  legislation  might  have  been  deemed  sufficient  redress. 

But  while  that  measure  has  given  vent  to  political  agitation,  and  re-  - 
adjusteil,  as  it  were,  the  safety-valve  of  the  Constitution,  it  has  ^ 
not  repaired  the  wrongs  which  the  nation  have  been  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  the  Twin  Giant  Usurpers,  Corruption  and  Mono-  f 
jK)ly.  Cor}K)ration  Reform,  l^aw  Reform,  Church  Reform  must 
follow  ; — must,  not  beeause  the  people  arc  strong,  but  because  they 
arc  in  the  right ;  not  because  tliey  have  numerieal  force  on  their 
side,  for  that  might  l)c  dealed  with  by  intellectual  8U|>eriority  and  [ 

political  .skill,  but  becausi!  they  have  rea.son,  justice,  and  con-  ! 


science  too.  , 

What  is  it  that  has  excited  the  national  determination  in  favour  | 
of  Church  Reform,  or  rather,  the  prevalent  hostility  against  the  .  f 
Church  Kstablishment  *r  Assurtxlly  no  alistract  principle  or  ima-  . 
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ji^nary  grievance.  It  has  not  originated  with  the  Dissenters;  it 
has  not  sprung  from  Dissent.  First,  there  has  been  tlie  heavy 
grievance  of  the  tithe  system  and  all  its  vexatious  accompani- 
raents,  pressing  with  augmented  weight  upon  the  diminished  pro¬ 
fits  of  industry ;  and  upon  the  sore  feeling  thus  occasioned  has 
been  superinduced  the  discovery,  at  which  the  people  of  England 
seem  suddenly  to  have  arrived  by  the  simple  use  of  their  own 
eyes,  that  the  Church  Establishment  is  a  very  costly,  ill-adminis¬ 
tered,  and  inefficient  piece  of  machinery  for  its  professed  purpose, 
characterized  by  all  the  vices  of  the  feudal  system,  and  open  to 
all  tlie  objections  chargeable  upon  a  corporation  monopoly. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England,  we  say,  have  had  little 
or  no  share  in  bringing  about  that  revolution  in  public  feeling 
which  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  the  Establishment.  Their 
o])inions  were  known,  by  all  who  cared  to  know  them,  to  be  in 
opposition  alike  to  the  exclusive  claims  and  to  the  policy  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  Establishments ;  but  they  excited  little  attention  or  regard. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  church  reform  has  not  proceeded 
from  .any  class  of  dissidents.  It  is  quite  evident,  as  remarked  by 
the  author  of  the  very  able  exposition  of  “  The  Case  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,'^  that  they  have  had  no  hand  in  originating  it;  for 
‘  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  Scotland,  they  have  been  both 
silent  and  still.' 

'  They  may  have  memorialized  the  Ministers  on  some  particular 
evil ;  but  they  have  declined  to  publish  even  such  memorial  to  the 
world.  At  this  moment,  their  whole  case  is  neither  before  the  Public 
nor  the  (lovernment.  iVIany  may  blame  them  for  not  having  spoken 
earlier ;  none  can  blame  them  for  speaking  now.  It  is  a  crisis  they 
have  not  made :  it  is  a  crisis  they  must  not  neglect.* 

Had  there  even  been  no  great  body  of  Dissenters  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  standing  grievance  of  the  Tithe  must  have  brought  on 
l)cfore  long  the  crisis  of  the  Establishment.  ‘  A  more  unfor- 
‘  lunate  ])ro|>erty,‘’  to  cite  the  language  of  the  late  Law  Professor 
of  King''8  College,  ‘  could  not  have  been  conferred  on  the  Church; 
‘  not  only  as  it  is  a  property  increasing  in  valtie^  in  modern 
‘  tiinesy  in  an  undue  degree  compared  with  other  property ; 
‘  but  as  communicating  an  amount  of  power,  interference,  and 
^  secular  importance,  highly  hostile  to  the  character  of  the  clergy 
‘  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  offensive  to  those  over  whom  it  is 
‘  exercised,  in  right  not  of  private  property,  but  of  public  function, 
‘  of  a  nature  purporting  to  In?  the  piost  opposed  to  the  worldly- 
‘  mindedness  of  lucre  and  power.'  In  other  words,  it  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  property,  because  its  arbitrary  and  variable  nature 
stamps  it  with  the  character  of  extortion ; — because  its  augment¬ 
ation  has  been  not  only  disproportionate,  but  unattended  by  any 
corres|)oudiiig  increase  of  benefit  to  the  community; — and  be- 
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cause  the  real  labourer,  the  working  curate,  reaps  no  advantage 
from  this  barbarous  and  intolerable  tax  upon  productive  industry. 
The  scandalous  injustice  of  the  curate  system  has  l)cen  only  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  palpable  and  striking  by  the  improved  respect¬ 
ability  of  that  order  of  clerical  stipendiaries ;  and  in  many  cases, 
the  piety  of  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  church-going 
population  has  been  offended  at  once  by  the  rapacity  of  the  in- 
cumbent  and  the  pauperism  of  his  substitute  and  drudge.  Plu- 
ralities,  non-residence,  and  the  tithe-law,  especially  as  administered 
by  the  proctor,  together  comjwse,  in  harmonious  conjunction,  the 
most  (kHous  and  iniquitous  system  that  was  ever  legalised.  To 
pretend  that  Religion  either  lends  it  her  sanction,  or  derives  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it,  is  an  insult  to  Christianity.  The  Fellow  of  St. 
I*cter's  honestly  admits,  that  the  priests  of  Juggernaut  would 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  tithe,  if  invested  with  this  national 
portion  ‘  by  an  act  of  the  King  and  the  Great  Council  of  the 
‘  realm,’  as  the  clergy  have  now.  ‘  Even  by  a  Christian,’  he 
says,  ‘  must  the  same  tithes  be  paid,  however  he  regret  that  a 
‘  nunle  of  ])ayment  ordained  by  (iod  himself,  should  be  dcsc- 
‘  crated  to  the  service  of  national  idolatry.’  So  that,  should  Far- 
liament  re-invest  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  with 
the  tithe,  it  will,  according  to  this  Writer,  be  the  duty  of  I^ord 
Rinlen  and  all  others  ‘  cheerfully  ’  to  pay  the  same.  And  their 
comfort  will  be,  that,  ‘  as  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  obedience 
‘  to  ever}'  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  is  indeed  a  most 
*  solemn  thing.’  So  again,  as  to  Church-rates,  a  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment  quite  as  much  orilainetl  by  God  as  the  tithe,  Mr.  Smith 
says : 

‘  This  payment,  one  among  others  in  return  for  civil  privileges  and 
national  protection,  is  made,  whether  the  building  be  the  Church  of 
Christ  or  a  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  principle  of  relKdlion  is 
tMuially  involved  in  its  evasion  and  resistance.*  Only.  ••*[/'  our 
CJturch  he  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  rebellion  in  these  matters 
is  added  apostacy.*  p.  103. 

Government  have  clearly  Mr.  Smith’s  own  consent  to  tax  him 
for  any  thing.  Rut  neither  his  theology  nor  his  law  will  go  down 
with  the  British  |x*oplc  of  the  nincteentJi  century’.  The  question 
is  not  what  private  })crsons  arc  w'arrantcd  in  withholding,  but 
what  Parliament  would  do  right  to  decree  in  this  matter.  The 
nation  may,  it  is  admitted  by  this  Writer,  recall  its  lands  and 
tithes ;  and  in  such  cjise,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  ac- 
conling  to  his  argument,  to  submit,  ‘  in  patience  of  Iiojhj’  to  the 
}H)wer8  that  be !  Nay,  who  can  doubt  the  meekness  and  apostolic 
charity  of  this  churchman,  after  reading  the  following  passage  ? 

‘  If  need  lx,  let  us  with  this  Jot/  (in  our  calling)  Ixtake  ourselves  at 
once  to  the  tent-making  of  the  Apostle ; — if,  haply,  by  thus  appearing 
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in  the  garb  familiar  to  heathen  persecution,  we  may  persuade  these 
our  \ve^  brethren  to  discern  letter  the  blessedness  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  as  we  a|)ostolicaIly  administer  them.’  p.  102. 

Hisum  teneatis  amici  ?  A  Cambridge  fellow  betaking  himself 
to  tenUmaking  is  a  good  joke.  But  who  would  imagine,  on  read¬ 
ing  such  a  ])assage  as  this,  that  millions  of  the  people  of  England 
are  cheerfully  supporting  by  their  voluntary  contributions,  their 
own  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments ;  and  that  those  very 
ministers  who  thus  appear  in  the  apostolic  garb,  not  of  tent- 
makers,  but  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel  living  of  the  Gospel,  are 
lookeil  down  upon  with  contempt  because  they  are  not  of  the 
tithe-endowed  Church  ?  We  must,  however,  transcribe  the  pa¬ 
ragraph  which  immediately  follows  the  above  rhetorical  flourish. 

*  But  tithes  are  conditionally  assigned,  and  the  nation  duly  super¬ 
intends  an  interchange  of  labour,  manual  and  spiritual,  between  tnose 
whose  labour  is  of  the  Inxly  and  of  the  mind  :  ^  the  interchange  be  not 
reciprocal^  if  the  spiritum  sower  sow  not  his  spiritual  things,  and  be 
nut  occupied  therein  to  the  full  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge,  then  assuredly  the  apostolical  direction  is  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  his  punishment  as  to  the  case  of  any  other  indolent  member 
of  the  body  politic :  ''  This  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  ncitner  should  he  eat.”'  p.  101. 

Excellently  said !  And  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostolical 
direction  is  enforced  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  her  close  resemblance  to  the  primitive  Church,  and 
of  her  peculiar  claim  to  the  epithet  apostolic.  Dissenters  who 
reap  none  of  the  spiritual  thin^  of  the  tithe-receivers,  would 
seem,  on  the  above  stated  principle  of  reciprocity,  to  be  fairly 
entitled  to  claim  exemption  from  supplying  of  their  temporal 
things.  But  then,  Mr.  S.  adds,  ^  the  tithe-payer  is  not  the  su- 
^  perintendent  of  this  reciprocal  supply  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
^  wants, **  but  the  nation.  Granted;  and  the  matter  is  about  to 
be  brought  before  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation,  where  this 
golden  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  of  making  the  work  and  pay 
correspond,  will,  we  trust,  receive  the  more  attention  from  being 
thus  authoritatively  promulgated  from  the  walls  of  St.  Petcris 
College. 

The  tithe-system,  although  long  felt  as  a  grievance,  would 
nevertheless  have  maintained  itself  in  this  country,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  for  another  fifty  years,  had  not  the  Irish  people,  wearied 
out  by  oppression,  assumed  at  length  an  attitude  of  resistance  to 
the  exactions  of  that  Church  which  they  regard  as  at  once  foreign 
and  heretical.  In  Ireland,  the  distinction  between  a  National  Reli¬ 
gion  and  a  State  Religion  is  broadly  illustrated.  There,  the  alliance 
of  (’hurch  and  State  has  hitherto  been  complete,  and  its  fruits  have 
ripeneil  under  the  golden  beams  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  The 
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Church  Establishment  has  been  inaintaineil  there,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  for  the  national  church  is  the  Romish,  but 
avowedly  for  political  purposes.  Lord  Hoilen  is  re}K)rtod  to 
have  used  *  these  remarkable  words  in  the  1  louse  of  Lords,  on 
inrescnting  a  petition  against  the  Government  plan  of  education, 
on  the  20th  of  March  last :  ‘  The  Protestants  have  l)een  the 
‘  English  garrison  in  Ireland^  since  the  time  of  Henry  VHL’ 
The  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  an  integral  part  of  this  gar¬ 
rison  system.  The  Protestant  clergy  are  represented  by  an  apo¬ 
logist  tor  that  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  New  land,  as  bein^%  from  the 
reign  of  William  III.  up  to  the  Union,  confessedly  too  much 
engaged  in  political  warfare  and  secular  enterprise.  ‘  They 
‘  were,’  he  says,  ‘  considered  as  invaders,  living  in  pitched  tents 
‘  in  an  enemy’s  country.’  Every  barrier  raised  against  Popery 
in  Ireland,  it  has  been  remarked,  has  Ixjen  at  the  same  time  a 
limit  to  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  which  has  garrisoned  the 
country,  but  never  conquered  it.  Up  to  the  walls  of  the  churches, 

‘  those  melancholy  fortresses  of  the  Establishment,’  the  country 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  wealtfi 
of  the  clergy  has  gone  on  augmenting  with  the  decline  of  Protest¬ 
antism  ;  and  as  rents  have  risen,  as  tillage  has  extended,  as  the 
)K)pulation  has  increased,  the  peasantry  have  become  more  and 
more  depressed,  and  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  landlord’s 
church,  as  that  church  has  grown  richer  and  richer,  till  it  has 
acquired  the  inglorious  pre-eminence  of  being  ‘  the  greatest  ecclc- 
‘  siastical  enormity  of  Europe.’  The  large  extent  of  the  parishes, 
which  had  been  laid  out  on  a  scale  suited  to  a  thinly  scattered 
|K)pulation  and  to  pasture  farms,  when  those  pastures  were  turned 
into  eom-fields,  promoted  the  beneficed  clergy  into  the  rank  of 
landholders  ;  raising  them  to  a  |K)sition  in  society  above  the  class 
of  small  gentry,  who  lingered  in  the  country,  only  because  their 
incomes  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  quit  it.  Thus  ele¬ 
vated  above  their  pro|>cr  sphere,  the  clergy  became  transformed 
into  a  class  of  magistrates  and  countr)^  gentlemen ;  and  their 
neglected  congregations,  separated  from  them  by  a  still  widening 
interval,  gradually  fell  away,  and  were  incor|)oratcd  with  those  of 
the  Romish  clergy.  The  faster,  however,  the  people  have  fallen 
off  from  the  Establishment,  the  more  vigorously  their  rulers  have 
gone  on  building  churches,  to  adorn  tne  landscape,  where  they 
ap|X'ar  as  tro])hies,  or  rather  mausolca  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
Like  the  Grecian  tem])lcs,  these  picturesque  etlificcs  are  design¬ 
ed  to  be  looked  at  from  without;  few  enter  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts,  but  the  priest.  ‘  'fhere  have  been  churches,  and  resident 
‘  ministers  too,  in  many  parishes,  time  out  of  mind,’  says  Mr. 
(Vl)riscol,  ‘  where  there  are  yet  no  Protestants  ; — churches  built 
‘  or  building  in  numerous  places,  in  which  there  is  to  be,  perhaps 
‘  sometimes  a  service,  but  never  congregations,  and  where  it  has 
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‘  happened  that  a  military  force  has  occasionally  been  necessary 
‘  to  protect  the  builders  from  the  assaults  of  the  flock.  Meek 
‘  Hock !  happy  shepherds ! '  And  so  long  as  funds  were  to  he 
had  out  of  the  First  Fruits,  and  a  church-building-rate  could  he 
levied  on  the  C'atholic  ix'asantry,  this  propagation  of  Protestantism 
hy  brick  and  mortar,  tnis  ornamental  spire-building,  went  briskly 
forward.  In  there  were  applications  to  the  Hoard  for 

grants  to  build  fifty-eight  new  churches,  which  were  refused  only 
for  want  of  funds  !  Mr.  Newland  affirms,  that,  in  the  diocese  of 
Armagh  alone,  there  are  nearly  as  many  churches  now,  as  there 
were  in  the  whole  island  in  1792.  And  for  whose  Ixnefit  ?  At 
whose  cost  The  Irish  FiStablishment  does  not  embrace  within 
its  ])ale  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  the  population.  In  Ulster,  in¬ 
deed,  where,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  ‘  clear- 
‘  ance  of  the  K])isco])alian  clergy  had’,  we  are  told,  ‘  been  effectual 
‘  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  ’,  Protestantism  has  taken  root, 
'rhere,  and  there  alone,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  ])eople.  Hut 
there,  the  majority  of  Protestants  are  Dissenters  from  the  Ksta- 
biishment,  and  worshi))  in  buildings  without  spires ;  and  their 
ministers  have  no  ])articipation  in  that  fatal  lioon,  the  tithe,  which 
has  been  the  curse  and  blight  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Hy 
too  many  advocates  of  the  Church  and  State  system,  however,  it 
would  lx  deemeil  far  better  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  should  re¬ 
main  Papists,  than  become  Presbyterian  or  lnde})endent  Dis¬ 
senters. 

Such  is  the  working  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland !  Now 
‘  the  authority  of  a  church  establishment  ’,  Paley  tells  us,  ‘  is 
‘  founded  on  its  utility ;  and  whenever  ’,  he  adds,  ‘  u|)on  this 
‘  principle,  we  deliberate  concerning  the  form,  propriety,  or  com- 
‘  parative  excellency  of  different  Establishments,  the  single  view 
‘  under  which  we  ought  to  consider  any  of  them  is,  that  of  a 
‘  scheme  of  imtrnction ;  the  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  by 
‘  them,  is  the  preser cation  afid  communication  of  religious 
‘  knowledge.  Every  other  idea,  and  every  other  end,  that  have 
^  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  making  of  the  church  an  engine, 
‘  or  even  an  ally  of  the  State ;  converting  it  into  the  means  of 
'  strengthening  or  diffusing  influence,  or  regarding  it  as  a  support 
‘  of  regal,  in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  government ;  have 
‘  served  only  to  debase  the  institution,  and  to  introduce  into  it 
‘  numerous  corruptions  and  abuses.’  If  this  be  the  only  proper 
view  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  we  arc  warranted  in  say¬ 
ing,  that,  in  Ireland,  tin;  result  of  the  Church  Establishment  has 
Ixen  an  absolute  failure.  Asa  scheme  of  instruction,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  ])ropagating  religious  knowledge,  it  has  proved  of  no 
utility ;  not  simply  ineilicient,  but  mischievous,  by  having  per- 
|xtuatcd  degrading  and  irritating  civil  distinctions,  and  by  forti¬ 
fying  the  Papist  in  his  prejudices  against  the  abhorred  faith  which 
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he  has  judged  of  by  its  fruits — the  pi*nal  laws,  the  tithe,  and  the  ves¬ 
try  cess.  Hut  if  Haley’s  view  of  the  subject  be  objected  to,  and 
the  advocate  of  Keel esiasti cal  Establishments  prefer  the  f^nrrison 
hypothesis,  which  contemplates  the  Church  as  an  engine  of  poli¬ 
tical  influence ;  still,  the  utility  of  the  Establishment  is  more  than 
questionable.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  Irish  clergy,  though  of 
a  different  creed  from  their  parishioners,  have  been  serviceable  as 
a  resident  gentry,  it  is  obvious  that  this  end  would  have  been  far 
better  answered,  had  the  Romish  Church  been  left  in  possession 
of  her  original  property.  If,  with  David  Hume,  another  advocate 
of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  it  Ikj  maintained,  that  ‘  the  in- 
‘  terested  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wise  legislator  will 
‘  study  to  prevent ;  ’  and  ‘  that,  in  reality,  the  most  decent  and 
‘  advantagiHUis  conqmsition  which  the  civil  magistrate  can  make 
‘  with  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  ]>eople,  is  to  bribe  their  indo- 
‘  lence  by  assigning  stated  salaries  to  their  profession,  and  render- 
‘  ing  it  KU])erfluou8  for  them  to  Ik?  further  active  than  merely  to 
‘  prevent  their  Hock  from  straying  in  quest  of  new  pastors  ;  ’ — the 
experiment  must  be  admitted  to  have  but  too  fatally  succeeded ; 
but,  in  order  to  its  proving  beneficial,  the  com]K)8ition  ought  to 
have  l)een  made  witn  the  Popish  priests.  If,  with  Adam  Smith, 
it  Ik*  argued,  that  ‘  where  there  is  an  established  or  governing  re- 
‘  ligion,  the  sovereign  can  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  the 
‘  means  of  inffuencing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  greater  ])art 
‘  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion  ’  *, — the  insecurity  of  the  State  in 
Ireland  is  at  once  explained  by  the  jHititical  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  confining  the  inffuence  of  the  Crown  to  the  teachers  of 
that  religion  which,  though  the  governing  or  (lovernment  reli¬ 
gion,  does  not  govern  the  people.  If  the  religion  of  the  majority 
is  that  which  claims  to  Ik*  estahlisheil  and  endowed,  then  the  es- 
tahlishetl  religion  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  that  of  the  Romish 
('hurch.  ('an  we  wonder  that  the  mere  secular  politician  should 
come  to  this  conclusion  ?  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  in  opposing 
the  Irish  Church  Reform  Hill,  is  reported  to  have  avowed,  that 
‘  he  would  infinitely  prefer  seeing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
‘  estahlishod  in  Ireland,  as  the  Presbyterian  was  in  Scotland,  to 
‘  the  passing  of  that  Hill  ’.  That  is,  he  would  prefer  an  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  of  any  religion,  to  any  religion  without  an  Esta¬ 
blishment.  Doubtless,  many  noble  I^ords  hold  a  similar  }K>litical 


•  *  In  a  country  when*  the  law  favoured  the  teachers  of  no  one  re¬ 
ligion  more  than  another  the  sovereign,  it  is  admitted,  *  would  have  | 
no  cK'casion  to  give  himself  any  concern  almut  them,  further  than  to 
keep  the  pt'act*  among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  rest  of 
his  subjects  ;  that  is,  to  hinder  them  from  persecuting,  abusing,  or  op-  | 
pressing  one  another.  Hut  it  is  quite  otheririsc  fvhere  there  is  an  ex- 
tabiishM  or  governing  religion,*  Wealth  of  Nations,  Hook  Y,  c.  1. 
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faith.  C'an  wc  be  surprisetl  then,  that  the  Irisli  themselves  think 
that  their  creed  ought  to  be  the  established  one  ?  According  to 
the  theory  of  an  Establishment,  it  ought  to  be.  We  see  no  escai^e 
from  the  inference,  but  by  denying  the  expediency  or  the  equity 
of  establishing  any.  That  Protestantism  would  have  spread  more 
and  taken  deeper  root  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  had  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  Ireland,  the  State  religion,  been  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  we  think  highly  probable.  We  cannot,  however,  look  at 
the  matter  merely  as  tmliticians :  at  all  events,  we  are  not  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Earl  Mansfield's  school.  We  confess  that  we  prefer 
Religion  without  an  Establishment,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
an  Established  Church  of  any  religion  ;  more  especially,  then,  of  a 
false  religion,  or  the  corruption  of  the  true.  We  do  not  deny 
the  power  of  the  liCgislature  to  establish  Popery,  whether  in  Ire¬ 
land  or  in  Canada ;  or,  to  Imrrow  Mr.  Smith's  parallel,  its  legal 
competency  to  endow  the  priests  of  Jaggernaut,  whether  with  a 
pilgrim  tax,  a  ja^heer^  or  a  Mahratta  tithe.  But  we  deny  the 
wisdom,  justice,  state  expediency,  or  moral  utility  of  such  legis¬ 
lation. 

In  Ireland,  the  utility  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  has 
l)een  brought  to  a  fair  test ;  and  the  issue  has  forced  upon  the 
British  nation  the  consideration  of  the  abstract  question,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  left  to  slumber,  except  as  occasionally 
mooted  in  the  harmless  pages  of  the  polemic.  The  Dissenters  of 
England  have  not  brought  on  the  discussion ;  nor  is  it  they  who 
have,  by  identifying  the  Established  Church  of  England  with 
that  of  Ireland,  involved  the  ultimate  fate  of  both  in  the  political 
argument.  No,  it  is  the  advocates  of  the  hierarchy  who  have, 
with  more  heroism  than  prudence,  staked  their  cause  upon  this 
issue.  ‘  It  seems  somewhat  ominous  for  the  cause  of  Ecclesiasti- 
‘  cal  E^stablishments  in  this  country’,  remarks  Dr.  Heugh,  in  his 
masterly  pamphlet,  ‘  that  they  are  so  linked  with  one  anotlier. 

*  Were  one  so  small,  relatively  to  the  empire,  and  so  moderately  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  the  Scottish,  and  which  probably  includes  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  quarter,  alone  in  question,  it  might,  p^sibly,  be  endured 
for  generations.  Bnt  we  have  the  huge  English  Establishment,  with 
its  bishops  sitting  where  they  ought  not,  and  uniting  with  the  most 
disliked  of  the  Peerage  against  the  people  and  its  own  anointed  king, 
and  its  detested  tithes,  and  its  obnoxious  clergy,  and  its  dissatisfied  and 
half-revolting  people  from  the  Church  in  which  they  remain.  We 
have  the  Irish  Establishment,  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  regarded 
as  a  morbid  incubus  by  the  restless  people  of  the  island  on  which  it  is 

ftlaced,  and  now  in  the  process  of  being  cognosced  by  the  British  par- 
iament.  These  all  make  common  cause.  The  Church  of  Hcotfand 
will  not  now  lift  her  voice  against  Episcopacy,  as  she  did  in  the  olden 
time.  Then,  it  was  “  abjured  prelacy  " :  now,  it  is  “  the  venerable 
hierarchy  Nor  will  she  tell  the  King,  sitting  in  the  Assembly  by 
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]iU  Cominissiuiier,  that  it  is  during  presumption  to  claim  to  be  hcail  of 
any  church  on  tnirth,  uud  that,  us  he  values  the  |H‘rinuuencc  of  his 
throne,  he  shoidd  renounce  u  presumption  so  otfensive  in  the  eyes  i»f 
Him  who  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  No,  this  euniiot  be. 
These  are  not  times  to  agitate  after  this  fashion,  the  friends  of  Es¬ 
tablishments  lielieve  and  feel.  What  will  bo  the  result  of  this  perilous 
etsdition  ?  * 

In  Scotland,  the  predicament  of  the  Established  Church  is,  in 
one  respect,  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Irish :  it  is  no  longer  the 
church  of  the  aristocrasy.  In  Ireland,  if  the  majority  of  the 
|>cople  are  attached  to  Popery,  the  wealthier  minority  profess  to 
adhere  to  Ucft>rmed  Episcopacy :  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Douglas  tells 
us,  ‘  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  long  liecn  Episcopalian  \  Vet, 
notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  the  dower,  the  State-alliance  has 
proved  not  less  fatal  to  the  independence  and  the  jiurity  of  the 
Church.  ‘  We  have’,  says  Mr.  Douglas,  ‘the  bare  walls  of  an 
‘  Establislied  Church,  but  the  living  stones  are  in  every  sense 
‘  absent.  The  |>opulation  of  the  country  have  gone  elsewhere.’ 
'I’he  Cnited  Secession  Church,  which  has  recently  eelebrated  the 
completion  of  its  Centenary,  now  numliers  more  than  4(K)  con¬ 
gregations  within  its  communion,  ‘  besides  the  lunnerous  and  re- 
^  siieetable  Innlies  in  Ireland  and  America,  which,  originating  in 
‘  the  labours  of  Sectxlers,  continue  to  mainuin  their  principles.’  * 
And  while  the  non-established  Churches,  Presbyterian  and  Epis- . 
cojnil,  are  thus  disputing  with  the  Scottish  Establishment,  pre¬ 
eminence  in  moral  and  political  strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
C'ongrejjational  llody  in  Scotland,  who  are  rapidly  rising  in  re- 
sjieetidiility, — all  supporting,  by  voluntary  contributions,  their 
own  ministers, — the  better  part  of  those  wlio  remain  faithful  to 
the  Established  Church,  are  beginning  to  discover,  that  repairs 
are  needful  in  the  dilapidated  structure,  in  order  to  render  it 
much  longer  tenantable,  which  would  probably  cost  as  much  as 
taking  it  down.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  cry  for  Church 
Reform  proceeds  from  fvithin  the  Establishment.  There,  ‘  the 
‘  arrogant  and  domineering  usuqwtion  of  lay  patronage’,  is  deem¬ 
ed  ‘the  crying  alnmiination’.  ‘At  this  moment’,  says  Dr. 
Ileugh,  ‘  this  evil  is  denounced  by  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
‘  C'hureh  of  Scotland  as  unscriptural  and  sinful. 

V 

*  But  what  follow's.^  Is  this  **  sinful  and  unscriptund  thing"  re¬ 
nounced  at  all  costs  ?  Is  entrance  into  the  pastoral  relation,  or  con¬ 
nexion  w  ith  the  State  itsidf,  declined,  rather  than  comply  with  this 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  ('hristian  |>eople,  this  **  sinful  and  un- 
scriptural  usurpation  in  the  church  ; " — rather  than  do  this  “  evil  that 
g<H)a  may  come  ^  "  No  such  thing.  What  luis  been,  in  practice,  exists 
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in  practice  as  ever.  The  king,  the  town  council,  the  urivate  lay  |)a- 
troll,  re|K*at  the  evil  as  they  were  accustomeil  to  ilo ;  congrt'ga- 
tioiis  Im)w  to  it,  ministers  of  the  GoR|)el  coincide  with  it,  in  reciMving 
gmtcfully  the  patron’s  grant  as  the  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  call, 
or  the  imluctioii ;  aud  the  church  puts  herself  into  the  ahject  condition 
of  a  iK'titioner  to  the  legislature,  to  re<irt*H8  an  evil  which  she  should 
alMiIish  herself.  How  much  more  dignitied,  how  much  more  scriptu¬ 
ral,  to  sever  hy  one  act  the  connection,  from  which  nothing  but  evil 
has  resulted,  or  will  result ;  and  thus  at  once  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
nsit,  in  place  of  cropping  the  twigs,  or  lopping  ort*  some  of  the  braiichi^. 
Ill  this  way  alone,  it  is  probable,  will  the  evil  ever  be  cured ;  for  an 
Kstablished  Church  without  royal  or  aristocnitical  patnimigts  is  an 
anomaly  of  which  history  affords  no  record.*  Hengh,  pp.  (>5,  (5. 

*rhc  state  of  things  in  Scotland,  as  regards  church-patronage, 
is  thus  further  exposed  in  a  pamphlet,  the  writer  of  which  is  o})- 
posixl  to  ‘  tlic  Voluntary  Principle  ’ ;  professing  that  he  has 
*  never  yet  met  with  any  thing  at  all  approximating  to  a  valid 
‘  ohjection  to  the  ex)K‘dicncy  of  the  venerable  Establishment  of 
‘  that  country,  or  of  any  other  mcHlerately,  hut  competently  en- 
‘  dowed  church.’  But  he  thinks,  that  it  would  be  ex]>cdi- 
ent  to  concede  to  the  laity  the  privilege  of  nominating  their  own 
pastors. 

‘  This  privilege,  however,  lay  patronage  has  wickedly  usurped.  ^ 
takes  that  matter  entirely  into  its  own  hands,  and  impiously  decrees, 
that,  till  it  has  inspecte<l  and  Imcked  his  credentials,  the  ambassador 
of  the  Most  High  shall  nut  enter  u|)on  the  duties  of  his  benevolent 
mission,  and  the  perishing  sinner  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  listening 
til  the  gracious  overtures  of  divine  mercy.  Quite  in  keeping,  also, 
with  this  daring  impiety,  it  further  decrees,  that  the  patronage  of  a 
parish  is  a  civil  right,  and  may,  of  course,  be  held  by  a  civil  tenure, 
and  that,  accordingly,  such  patronage  may  be  held  by  any  person  en¬ 
titled  to  hold  civil  property ;  by  either  a  male  or  a  female ;  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  merely  oue  who,  without  attaching  him- 
sidf  to  any  religious  jmrty,  approves  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
that  Church  ;  a  Protestant  Dissenter  or  an  Independent ;  an  Episco- 
])alian  or  a  Papist ;  the  wildest  Sectary,  or  even  an  Infidel.  And  as 
all  these  may  thus  hold  the  patronage  of  our  Churches,  so  they  may 
also  exercise  it.  Papists,  who  were  long  and  jealously  excluded  from 
all  civil  jmwer  in  this  country — and  Papists  alone — are  still  excluded 
from  the  direct  exercise  of  such  patronage :  these,  however,  after  all, 
like  the  masked  assassin,  may,  through  the  medium  of  a  commissioner 
of  tlieir  own  choosing,  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  our  church. 

*  One  would  naturally  think  that  a  tame  submission  to  its  tyran¬ 
nical  dictates,  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  might  have  very  well  contented 
the  domineering  spirit  of  lay  patronage ;  such  a  measure  of  popular 
humiliation,  however,  is  not  enough  for  that  purpose ;  the  laity  are 
also  called  u|X)n  to  hug  their  spiritual  fetters,  tor  this  purpose,  as 
often  as  a  new  minister  has  been  ap|Kiintcd  to  a  vacant  parish,  the  |m;o- 
ple  are  regularly  invited  to  sign  a  document,  called  a  concurrence, 
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cxpiTKJiing  not  nimply  acquieRCcncc  in,  but  jwsitivc  approbation  of,  the  | 

ap|K)intnieiit.  The  egregiousneos  of  this  mockery  will  l>c  more  appa-  j 

rent,  when  wc  call  to  mind  that,  whether  any  such  concurrence  should  ^ 

be  signed  or  nut,  the  ap|)ointment  to  which  it  relates  must  be  com* 
pleted.  In  the  case  of  an  unacceptable  presentee,  any  available  remedy 
would  be  of  a  very  partial  nature  ;  no  doubt,  a  more  acceptable  person  | 

might  be  nominated  bv  the  Presbytery,  or  by  the  people  with  its  jK*r-  M 

mission  ;  still,  as  the  I’resbytery  could  induct  its  own  prcsentei*  to  the  3 

spiritual  charge  only,  and  as  the  civil  law  would  sustain  the  title  of  the  | 

spiritually-rejected  presentee  to  the  living,  and  as,  consequently,  there  5“ 

would  be  no  siKH-Mal  provision  for  the  real  pastor,  the  people  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  pnwiding  for  l>oth.  Put  from  all  danger  of  any 
such  heavy  intlictmn,  we  arc  happily  saved,  by  the  wisdom  and  pru-  f 
dence  of  our  Church-courts,  which  always  succeed  in  their  lienevtdent  > 
endetivours  to  make  every  living  accomjiany  the  cure  of  souls  to  which 
it  is  spi'cially  attached. 

‘  When  the  purest  institution  may  be  jwrverted,  one  essentially  vile 
must  Ini  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  Accordingly,  could  any  thing  pos-  ^ 
sibly  aggravate  its  innate  impiety  and  daring  presumption,  it  would 
Ik?  the  way  in  which  lay  patronage  is,  we  fear,  but  t(H»  frequently  ex¬ 
ercised.  Kor  is  there  any  one  f«»rm  of  that  arrogant  and  domineering 
usurpation  of  which  this  may  not  be  alfirmed.  The  Sc*cretary  of  the 
Home  Department,  who  has  the  disposal  of  the  extensive  church- 
patronage  vested  in  the  crown,  in  appointing  a  ])astor  to  any  particular 
church,  iniys  little  regard  to  clerical  merit,  and  still  less,  if  possible, 
tt»  j)opnlar  edific;ition.  Put,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Cabinet-iMinister,  what 
are  either,  or  even  both,  of  these  objects,  in  comparison  of  gratifying  | 
•ome  staunch  parliamentary  supporter  of  every  government  measure. 

This  im|Hirtant  personage,  again,  in  his  turn,  has  some  political  friend 
to  oblige;  memlK'rs  of  the  I^wer  House,  csjHicially,  find  the  gift  of  a 
church  a  convmiient  nuHle  of  rewarding  the  pditical  services  of  tome 
infiuential  constituent,  who  has  an  unappointed  or  a  poorly-appointed  - 
clerical  relation  or  friend.  The  numerous  livings  in  tW  proper  gift  of 
our  leading  n(»bility  and  gentry,  furnish  additional  means  of  extending 
and  consididating  their  ]H)litical  and  local  infiuence.  The  great  have 
their  family-tutors;  these  must,  in  every  case,  be  persons  of  the  most 
uccomnuxlating  dis{HKsition  ;  learning  is  not  always  a  necessary  recom¬ 
mendation,  and,  as  to  real  and  decided  piety,  none,  save  old  fashioned  i 
families,  ever  think  of  insisting  uixm  it ;  but,  whatever  the  tutor  may  *  \ 
be,  the  jmrish  manse  atfords  a  ready  asylum  for  his  old  age.  Were  it  | 

not  for  the  occasiomd  detection  of  some  ill-managed  case  of  simony,  J 

some  {Hirsons  would  think  it  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  any  one  | 

could  be  so  very  wicked  as  to  purchase  a  living ;  but,  for  our  own  5 

]N\rt,  we  cannot  compreiicnd  why  ])atrons  should  not  be  permitted  to  I 

take  money  fitr  a  presentation  as  well  as  to  barter  it  fur  any  political  ^ 

or  other  comnuHlity.  ^  J 

‘  Chnrch-jiatromigo,  In'sides,  like  any  other  property,  may  be  held  ^ 
by  distinct  proprietors,  and,  accordingly,  in  many  cases,  it  is  so  held.  M 
\vhen  the  |»atrons  are  only  two  in  number,  such  as,  for  example,  the  ^ 
crown  and  a  subject,  or  tw<»  subjects,  or  a  collective  b(»dy  and  an  in-  9 
dividual  subject,  or  two  collective  bodies,  the  right  of  presentation  is  ^ 
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;iltcrnatcly  cxcrcisetl  by  each,  and  in,  consequently,  ns  liable  to  abuse 
;is  when  it  is  vested  in  either  sinjcly.  Town-Councils,  by  an  occasional 
church  upimintinent,  do  what  they  cun  to  sustain  their  wonted  and 
well-eurneu  reputation  for  jobbinj^.  Even  Heads  of  Universities  are 
not  always  so  disinterested  as  to  give  away  a  church  merely  to  reward 
piety  or  even  learning.  But  the  moat  wildly-luxuriant  form  of  lay 
IKitronage  is,  when  it  is  vested  in  Incorporations  at  large,  or  in  the 
whi>lc  of  the  Heritors  of  a  parish  ;  here  its  exercise  from  the  rancour 
and  malice  it  unavoidubl?  calls  forth,  bears  a  more  striking  resemblance 
to  a  contested  election  ot  the  Deacon  of  some  thriving  Trade,  than  to 
the  choice  of  a  spiritual  overseer,  and  for  particular  instances  of  this 
scandalous  conduct,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  unfortunate  and  far- 
famed  {xirishes  of  Colder  and  Uutherglen,  both  in  the  presbytery  of 
(JIasgow.  The  prt*sent  Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  his  home- Secretary¬ 
ship,  uniformly  presimted  the  clerg)'man  most  acceptable  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Heritors  in  a  vacant  ))arish,  and,  no  doubt,  thought  that  in 
so  doing,  he  was  promoting  the  real  interests  of  our  church  ;  but,  alas, 
however  creditable  to  himself  such  a  motive  certainly  was,  he  must 
have  known  little  of  heritors'  pastoral  elections.  And  hero  also  we 
may  observe,  that  the  greater  the  numl)er  of  patrons  for  any  particular 
church,  so  also  the  more  aggravated  will  be  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  their  joint  patronage.  The  spirit  of  party  has  an  un¬ 
happy  tendency  to  blunt  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  at  if  tho 
guilt  of  an  oAence  were  capable  of  being  shared  amongst  the  joint 
|H'r))ctrators,  men  will  generally  go  to  greater  lengths  in  iniquity  in  a 
social  than  in  an  individual  capacity.' 

*  Tlie  most  com|>aratively-promising  form  of  lay  putronoge,  is  that 
supported  by  the  “  Society  for  improving  the  system  of  Church-Pa- 
troiiiigc  in  Scotland  " — a  Society  that  has  never  been  popular,  and 
that,  of  course,  has  done  little,  if  any,  good.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this 
far  to  seek  ;  it  courts  our  notice  in  the  self-contradictory  designation 
of  the  Society  itself,  and  simple  in  the  extreme,  must  be  the  |>er8on 
who  does  not  know  that  lay  patronage  is  essentially  bad,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  incapable  of  being  at  all  improved.  Improve  lay  patroruigc 
as  you  will,  your  labour  must  ahvays  be  iii  vain  ;  the  thing  after  all, 
will  never  be  any  thing  but  lay  patronage.  Accordingly,  the  peculiar 
plan  of  the  Anti-Patronage  Society,  as  it  is  usually,  but  improperly 
styled,  u])on  a  close  and  unprejudiced  examination,  will  be  found  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory  and  inexpedient.' 

*  Such  is  the  monstrous  spiritual  usurpation  which  has  now  too 
long  enthralled  this  once  happy  kingdom — such  the  abject  and  impious 
homage  which  it  rigidly  exacts  from  all  the  clerical,  and  from  all  the 
lay,  members  of  our  established  church — such  the  all-grasping  domi- 
imtion  from  which  the  erection  of  even  Chapels  of  Ease  is  unabk*  to 
rescue  us.  And  if  the  mere  general  outline  which  wc  have  now  given 
of  its  execrable  tyranny,  were  filled  up  with  niore  particular  deline¬ 
ations,  the  representation  would  lie  still  in<»re  shockiiigly-rcpulsivc. 
Brides,  tv»  complete  our  misery,  lay  patronage  is  not  a  recent  usurp¬ 
ation  which  has  not,  as  yet,  had  time  to  extend  and  consolidate  itself ; 
iu  the  far-protracted  vista  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  past,  wc 
dimly  descry  it  sternly  endeavouring  to  enslave  our  pious  and  ]mtriotic 
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fon*f;ithcr»,  and  thojw'  wo  also  inisitivcly  discorii  <»ncc  and  again  af^ 
sternly  defending  their  spiritual  inde{)endencc,  whilst^  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  distance,  we  stM?  the  arduous  struggle  at  length  terminate  in 
the  complete  subjugation  of  our  more  imnunliate  and  more  degenenitc 
uiicestors.  For  U])wards  now  of  a  century,  this  tyranny  has  been  the 
tli'solating  scourge  and  the  bitterest  curse  of  our  church,  and  the 
fruitful  source  of  those  Hagrant  and  numerous  corruptions  which 
grieve  her  real  friends,  and  rejoice  and  incrinuse  her  enemies.  This 
intolerable  grievance  under  which  we  have  so  long  groaned,  is  the  most 
|Hiwerful  Auxiliary  of  Voluntary  Church  Associations.  But  in  such 
Associations  alone  are  we  still  to  look  for  refuge?  Must  we  either 
alMindon  our  spiritual  mother  in  the  extremity  of  her  long- protracted 
distress,  or  with  her  be  for  ever  doomed  to  the  most  hoj>eless  slavery  ? 
Must  our  filial  virtue  and  devotion  l)e  actually  tested  with  such  a 
drt'udful  alternative?  No,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  they  need  not,  or  if 
they  should,  it  must  l>e  our  own  personal  fault.  The  magna¬ 
nimous  and  invincible  spirit  of  our  sires,  has  long  slumbered  in  in¬ 
glorious  inactivity,  but  has  now  at  length  awakened,  and  giant-like  it 
will  soon  shake  oHf  the  mighty  incubus  that  has  so  long  oppressetl  it 
and  weighed  it  down  to  the  dust.  That  extensive  and  influential  por¬ 
tion  of  our  countrymen,  who  alnnuly  arc,  or  who  long  to  l)ecomc  pious 
members  of  our  venerable  establishment,  are  now  fully  prepared  to 
assert  and  to  vindicate  their  religious  liberty.  They  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  they  will  never  rest  till  their  complete  deliver¬ 
ance  shall  have  been  achieveil,  and  till  their  spiritual  independence 
shall  have  btvn  placed  uimui  such  a  sure  foundation  as  will  defy  the 
fury  of  every  future  assault.’  First  Blast,  pp.  28 — 37. 

W  c  arc  told,  further  on,  that  nearly  all  the  representatives  for 
Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons  arc  positively  pledged  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  the  entire  abolition  of  lay  patronage.  Now 
when  it  is  recollected  that  those  representatives  are,  for  the  most 
part,  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  many  of 
them  pious  and  patriotic  memliers  of  that  Church,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  strong  determination  in  favour  of  the  necessity 
of  a  church  refonn  there,  will  not  be  easily  put  down.  But 
this  Writer  anticipates  that  every  practicable  stratagem  will  be 
employed  to  defeat  the  most  energetic  endeavours  of  the  re¬ 
formers.  ‘  Hull  antiquated  faction  tcho  so  long  misruled  these 
‘  realms^  yet  seems,'  he  remarks,  ‘  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  rcco- 
‘  vering  its  wonted  ascendancy.’  ‘  Lay  patronage,  like  every  other 
tyranny,  clings  to  its  supremacy.’ 

'  We  are  told  that  the  present  system  works  well,  and  so  it  assuredly 
does  for  the  worldly  views  of  many  church-patrons  and  clerical  drones. 
But  some  pitrons  have  made  a  good  use  of  their  power,  which  possibly 
they  have  in  certain  cases  from  prudential  motives.  Worldly  men  wifi 
friHjuently  act  from  such  motives.  In  populous  neighbourhoods,  and 
particularly  in  large  towns,  deference  to  infiuential  friends,  or  rivalry 
of  dissenters,  or  the  advantage  of  having  the  seats  of  a  church  well-let, 
t»r  the  view  of  increasing  the  p»or’s  funds,  by  church-door  collections. 


fir  ull  of  tbcso,  mny  influence  postoriul  nppointmenU.  Some  of  these 
motives  will  even  weigh  in  a  small  country  parish.  Or  the  patron 
muy  even  be  a  pious  |)erson,  and,  consequently)  prefer  a  meritorious 
elergyinan.  Stilb  however,  in  all  these  cases,  what  %vas  really  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ])ositive  right,  has  been  conferred  as  a  mere  boon.  Those  who 
can  tamely  submit  to  such  degrading  vassalage,  deserve  to  remain  in 
j>er|H'tual  slavery.  Away  for  ever  then  wdth  the  foolery  of  talking 
alNMit  the  gooil  which  lay  patronage  has  done ;  nor  even  presume  to 
tell  us  of  the  good  which  it  has  generously  permitted  to  be  done.  On 
the  contrary,  were  it  here  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  we  could  tell 
you  of  the  good  that  has  been  actually  done  in  spite  of  it,  and  of  the 
still  greater  amount  of  good  that,  but  for  the  wicked  and  mischievous 
interference,  might  have  possibly  been  done.  To  say  that  we  have  yet 
u  gfMxlly  number  of  pious  and  learned  ministers — men,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  worthy  of  their  important  oflice,  and  in  a  tolerably -competent 
degree  qualified  to  discharge  its  arduous  duties,  is  saying  nothing  that 
can  be  ]>ossibly  placetl  to  the  credit  of  lay  patronage,  it  is  merely  say¬ 
ing,  that  (iml  has  not  yet  entirely  cast  off  his  highly-favoured,  though 
ungrateful  people — that  he  did  not,  ns  some  of  our  Seceders  unchari¬ 
tably  imagine,  actually  forsake  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  they 
themselves  thought  tit  to  leave  it.*  First  Blast,  A’C.  pp.  37,  8. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  language 
of  Dissenters  or  Seceders,  but  of  Churchmen ;  not  of  the  advo¬ 
cates,  but  of  the  opponents  of  the  Voluntary  Principle.  But,  if 
such  he  the  admissions  of  Churchmen,  can  we  consider  that 
those  who  have  seceded  from  the  Establishment,  and  who  have 
proved  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  for  a 
century,  should  be  prepared  to  go  a  little  further,  and  deem  that 
the  shortest  way  of  going  to  work,  and  the  best,  would  be  for  the 
Church  to  renounce  at  once  State  patronage  and  State  support. 
For,  as  Dr.  Heugh  remarks,  an  Established  Church,  witnout 
royal  or  aristocratical  patronage,  is  an  anomaly.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paley  argues,  that  *  wheresoever  this  constitution  of  patron- 
*  age  is  adopted,  a  national  religion  must  always  necessarily  ac- 
‘  company  it.’  In  other  words^  the  interference  of  the  State,  in 
determining  what  form  of  religion  shall  be  taught,  is  necessitated 
by  the  constitution  which  deprives  the  people  of  the  right  of 
choice,  as  ‘  a  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  private  patron- 
‘  ‘  y  it  be  necessary  %  says  the  learned  Dean,  ‘  that  the 

‘  point  be  determined  for  the  inhabitants  by  any  other  will  than 
‘  their  own  ’,  (that  is,  the  point  what  religion,  or  what  sort  of  re¬ 
ligious  instructor,  shall  be  established  in  a  particular  district,)  ^  it 
‘  is  surely  better  that  it  should  be  determined  by  a  deliberate  re- 
^  solution  of  the  Legislature,  than  by  the  casual  inclination  of  an 
‘  individual  by  whom  the  right  is  purchased,  or  to  whom  it  de- 
‘  volves  as  a  mere  secular  inheritance.’  But,  that  any  party  other 
than  the  people  themselves  should  have  the  power  of  determining 
this,  is  the  u8ur]iation,  the  intolerable  grievance  complained  of. 
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'rhe  only  dif!erc*ncc  of  opinion  which  distinguishes  the  Secwler 
from  the  Dissenter  in  Scotland, — that  is,  the  Fstahlishificnt-man 
from  the  Voluntary  Principle  man,  is,  whether  this  system  of  pa¬ 
tronage  is,  or  is  not,  essentially  intertwined  with  the  very  fabric  of 
the  Establishment.  Our  readers  are,  we  presume,  aware,  that  the 
Scotch  Seceders,  like  the  Wesleyans  in  this  country,  have  gene¬ 
rally  disclaimed  the  name  of  Dissenters.  The  founders  of  the 
Secession  ‘  stated  no  controversy  with  the  doctrines,  worship, 
‘  discipline,  or  goveniment  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  in  her 
‘  public  standards.  Neither  did  they  leave  her  because  she  was 
‘  an  established  Church.'  We  have  before  us.  Two  Discourses, 
by  a  Seceding  Minister  of  the  old  School,  upon  the  ‘  (’auscs, 
‘  InHucnce,  and  I'rospects  of  the  Secession ',  in  which  the  reve¬ 
rend  Writer  depreeatt's  and  deplores  the  silent  hut  rapid  progress, 
within  his  own  lK>dy,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  of  o])inions 
hostile  to  all  Establishments  of  religion.  ‘  They  arc  now’,  he 
pathetically  complains  of  the  larger  pt)rtion  ot  his  brethren, 
‘  Dissenters  in  the  land,  and  not  Seecders.'  Vet,  the  terms  in 
which  he  contends  for  the  pcojde's  right  to  choose  their  ])astors, 
would  l)e  mistaken  by  almost  any  Advwatc  of  ('hurch  Estahlish- 
numts  in  this  country,  as  the  language  of  an  uncompromising 
Dissenter. 


*  Our  Seceding  forefathers*,  says  Mr.  ISfackray,  ‘  instead  of  settling 
down  oil  the  ])rincinlc  of  those  acts',  (the  acts  of  and  IdiHh 

vesting  the  right  of  uominalion  in  the  Session,  or  with  the  Elders 
and  Heritors,)  ‘  wisely  adopted  the  broad  Scriptural  principle  of 
lM>|iular  right.  In  doing  so,  they  tiMik  their  lirm  station  on  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Jesus  Christ,  emlHHlied  in  the  administration  of  his  apostles; 
and  the  successful  openition  of  their  principle  has  lieen  apparent  to 
the  whole  country  for  a  hundre<l  years.  I  confess,  I  hare  often  Irh'ii 
astonished  to  find  the  advocates  of  Patnuiage  nlli'ging,  on  behalf  of 
their  system,  the  confusions  and  contentions  of  which  the  popular 
jdiui  has  been  productive.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  that,  in  case's 
of  |)opular  choice,  occurring  in  the  Established  Church  at  long  in¬ 
tervals,  tliere  should  be  occasionally  scenes  of  contention  and  dispute. 
At  tlie  same  time,  these  are  comparatively  rare  ;  and  if  the  principle 
were  brought  into  universal  o|K'ration,  as  it  has  been  in  tlie  ^k'cession, 
tliey  would,  undoubtedly,  become  much  more  so.  And,  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  cxmccive  now  any  landid  man,  with  the  history  of  the 
^'cession  la'fore  his  eyes,  could  doubt  the  successful  o]K'ration  of  the 
|H>piUar  plan.  It  is  no  new  untried  experiment,  like  the  much  boasted 
voluntary  **  system  of  present  times.  It  was  tried,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  the  Church  lierself  during  her  best  days,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  trial  were  most  auspicimis  for  the  couiitr)*.  It  has  lH*en  tried  in 
the  Secesskui  during  a  huiidrt'd  years,  and  her  history  furnishes  irre¬ 
fragable  proof  of  its  l>eneficiul  operation.  That  there  have  been  dif- 
fiprcnces  of  sentiment  among  the  members  of  her  congregations — that 
there  hare  been  disputes  and  contentions  among  them  on  this  ]>oiiit — 
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cniinot,  and  needs  not,  be  denied ;  but  they  have  l)ccn  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  tlieir  consequences  have  not  been  |HTnianently  in¬ 
jurious.  A  call  in  the  Secession  Ium  been,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances,  from  its  beginning  until  now,  either  altogether  or  almost 
unanitmms.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  point.  In  spite  of 
the  declamation  of  the  defenders  of  Patronage,  the  j)eople  of  Scotland 
are  bi'ginning  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  resj)ective  merits  of  the  two 
systems.  They  can  contrast,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  h^ad  them, 
the  oj>eration  of  the  one  principle  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  other  in 
tlic  secession.  They  can  ascertain  for  themselves,  under  which  of 
them  it  has  been,  that  the  respi‘ctive  Churches  have  been  most  deeply 
injured — congregations  shattered — and  thousands  of  Christian  people 
driven  from  their  former  ecclesiastical' communion.  And,  instructed 
by  the  ex|K'riencc  of  ])ast  times,  in  the  unhappy  influence  of  this 
huig-cherished  plague  of  the  Church,  I  do  fondly  hojH*,  for  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  land  in  generations  yet  t(»  come,  that  they  will  not 
cease  from  their  remonstrances  against  it,  till  they  shall  have  triumph¬ 
antly  achieved  its  final  e.xtinction.* 

Mavkrai/  on  the  Causes,  pp.  35,  (i. 

Again  : 

‘  To  tell  me  that  1  have  a  right  to  choose  the  persons  I  am  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  concerns  of  this  world,  but  that  I  have  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  chiM)sing  the  man  to  whom  I  confide  my  dearest,  my  spiritual 
and  everlasting  interests,  is  surely  a  sentiment  deeply  insulting  to  any 
rational  mind.  In  vain  are  we  told,  that  the  ordinary  classes  of  the 
]>e<>ple  are  not  qualified  to  judge  respecting  the  talents  and  accomplisli- 
ments  of  ministers  of  the  Church.  If  there  arc  dark  and  desolate 
])arishes,  respc^cting  which  this  assertion  is  true,  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  they  have  been  brought  into  this  dismal  state  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  very  principle  of  which  we  arc  presently  s|)eaking.  Hut, 
for  my  own  part,  I  would  rc|)el  the  idea,  as  a  foul  libel  on  the  people 
of  our  land.  I  believe,  that,  at  the  jrcriod  in  question,  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  infinitely  better  qualihed  to  judge  in  tliis  matter,  than 
the  great  majority  of  tliose  who  claimed  the  ri^pit  of  presentation.  If 
there  fvcrc  religious  knowledge  and  religious  principle  in  the  land, 
they  were  to  be  found  among  tlic  ordinary  classes  of  society.*  Ib,  p.  II. 

*rhc  pcrioil  referred  to  in  this  last  paragraph  was  the  year  1712, 
when  the  system  of  lay  patronage,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the 
second  reformation  of  1(>30 — 1G58,  but  revived  at  the  Restoration, 
and  again  abolished  at  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  was  once  more 
revived  by  the  Parliament  of  Queen  Anne ;  to  which  circum¬ 
stance,  the  Secession  chiefly  owes  its  origin.  The  anti-patronage 
reformers  have,  therefore,  precedents  on  their  side,  of  no  lignt 
authority ;  and  historical  facts  might  seem  to  warrant  their  po¬ 
sition,  that  Royal  or  Aristocratical  Patronage  is  not  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  an  Kstablished  Church.  In  Scotland,  indeed, 
the  Church  was  never  rctluced  to  such  complete  vassalage  as  in 
this  country.  ‘  The  Scottish  Church,’  says  Dr.  Ileugh,  ‘never 
‘  owiuxl  the  King  as  her  head, — and  may  she  never  ! — and  never 
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*  surrendered  the  independence  of  her  courts  and  her  discipline.' 
Still,  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  matters  ecclesiast¬ 
ical,  is  cx])rcssly  recognizeil  in  the  Scottish  formularies,  llcsides, 
wherever  there  exists  a  State-j)rovi8ion  for  the  clergy,  the  State 
must  e-xercise  the  assumed  right  of  determining  what  form  of 
doctrine  shall  be  received  into  the  national  code,  and  enforced  by 
the  national  sanction.  Either  some  one  sect  must  be  selected  as 
the  endowed  order,  and  the  same  legislative  restriction  be  laid 
u|H)n  the  popular  choice,  that  is  now  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  pri¬ 
vate  patronage ;  or,  the  State  provision  must  be  indillerently  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  sects  and  |>ersuasions.  Now  it  is  in  this  very  as¬ 
sumption  of  either  legislatiee  or  judicial  authority  in  matters  of 
conscience  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  that  the  strongest 
religious  objection  against  the  principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Esta¬ 
blishments  consists.  We  say,  the  strongest  relif^ious  objection, 
iH'cause  it  is  doubtless  a  powerful  political  objection,  as  urged  by 
the  Author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Case  of  the  Dissenters,  that 
the  preference  of  one  denomination  of  religionists  before  others, 
by  the  State,  involves  injustice,  and  is  a  grievance,  to  Dissenters 
t>f  every  description,  to  whom,  in  this  point  of  view,  an  Esta¬ 
blishment  must  work  injuriously.  The  grievance  is  thus  forcibly 
stated. 

*  An  Establish mont,  as  it  exists  in  Britain,  is  the  selection  of  one 
denomination  of  Christians  from  amongst  manv,  to  participate  in  the 
favemr  of  the  State.  As  an  expression  of  this  favour,  it  is  taken  into 
close  alliance  with  the  State ;  it  is  supported  by  the  projierty  of  the 
State  ;  it  has  not  only  a  virtual,  but  a  pewitive  and  personal  represt'nt- 
ati(Ui  in  the  parliament  of  the  State ;  its  discipline  is  enforced  by  the 
|M»wcr  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  indulged  by  the  State,  with  manifold 
and  exclusive  privileges.  N(»w  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  civil  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion  is  not  to  lie  confounded  with  religion  itself.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  religion  ;  it  is  not  co-ejctensivc  with  the  subjects  of  true 
religion,  or  the  memlK*rs  of  the  true  Church.  If  these  favours  of  the 
Suite  were  transferred  to  the  seceders,  it  would  not  make  them  more 
a  church  than  they  are ;  and  were  they  withdrawn  from  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  it  could  not  make  them  less  so.  The  cpisco|)al  portion  of  the 
church  would  still  have  her  bishops,  her  priests,  her  deacons,  her 
temjdes,  her  congregations,  her  formularies,  and  her  private  endow¬ 
ments.  She  w’ould  only  be  left,  as  tlie  dissenting  communities  now 
are,  to  In*  guidetl  by  her  own  counsels,  and  to  W  sustained  by  her  own 
resourci's.  Whether  a  IhhIv  of  Christians,  then,  is  the  In'tter  or  the 
worse  for  such  a  civil  establishment,  is  fairly  ojhmi  to  opinion  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  ('hurchman,  while  the  distinction  is  his,  may  think  it 
iKMieticial,  but  he  lilnds  his  church  when  he  makes  it  essential  to  her 
life  and  pn»s|K*rity  ;  and  the  Dissimter  may  think  it  injurious;  and  in 
that  judgment,  while  conscientiously  opposing  all  civil  establishments 
of  religion,  he  may  Ik'  truly  seeking  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  of  the  episcojnil  |>ortion  of  it  in  particular/ 
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*  Partiality  has  ever  been  denounced  as  of  the  essence  of  bad  go- 
vemient :  it  is  bad  in  civil  affairs  ;  it  is  intolerable  in  those  of  religion. 
Yet  to  this  evil  an  Establirhment  exposes  us.  The  professor  of  the 
State  religion  is,  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  pnifession,  placed  nearer 
to  Majesty  ;  he  is  one  of  a  privileged  fraternity  ;  he  is  pointed  out  to 
the  community  as  the  more  correct,  the  safer,  and  every  way  the  better 
man  ;  and  exaction,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  at  hand  to  uphold  his 
pretensions.  As  he  is  exalted,  the  seceder  is  necessarily  degraded. 
A  cloud  stands  between  him  and  the  face  of  Royalty  :  he  does  not 
iM'long  to  the  king's  church,  and  he  is  hardly  thought  to  be  true  to  the 
king’s  person ;  and  he  is  treated  as  though  he  held  a  **  divided  alle¬ 
giance,"  and  was  not  to  be  fully  trusted  ;  certainly  not  to  be  trusted 
i^qually  with  a  conformist.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  has  not 
suffered  from  this  cause  in  estate ^  in  reputation,  and  m  sood^fellowship, 

*  And  can  any  thing  exceed  this  in  exasjieration  ?  If  it  were  some 
one  definite  evil,  to  be  endured  at  some  one  time  of  one's  life,  for  wor¬ 
shipping  according  to  one's  conscience,  however  great,  it  might  he 
bravely  iM^rnc  ;  but  when  it  is  an  evil  pursuing  one,  in  its  subtle  and 
malignant  influence,  through  every  path  and  every  hour  of  life  ;  when 
it  gives  one  a  lower  place  in  the  settled  opinion  of  one’s  fellow  citizens  ; 
when  it  dishonours  us  at  the  exchange,  at  the  collegi*,  in  the  senate,  in 
the  pulpit ;  when  it  worms  itself  into  the  pan\dise  of  home,  and  breeds 
discord  or  indifference  between  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister ; 
who  can  bear  it  It  is  the  continual  dropping  that  wears  the  stone. 
The  storm  might  fall  on  it — the  lightning  might  strike  it — it  is  un¬ 
hurt  ;  but  this  continued  vexation  chafes  and  corn)des  even  a  stone ! 

‘  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that^  this  evil,  the  greatest  a  generous 
spirit  can  know,  must  exist  under  the  mildest  form  of  an  Establish¬ 
ment.  Wherever  there  is  a  National  Establishment,  there  must  be 
Toleration  ;  and  toleration,  though  the  boast  of  the  Churchman,  is  the 
abhorrence  of  the  Dissenter.  To  tolerate  a  man  in  a  given  action  is 
to  jyermif  him  to  do  it ;  and  to  permit  him,  involves  the  right  to  pre- 
vent  him  ;  and  when  these  relate  to  an  act  purely  religions,  they  are 
alike  odious  and  execrable.  To  permit  a  man,  forsooth,  to  worship 
(fod  according  to  his  conscience  !  ’ 

Mf  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  National  Establishment  to  create  irrita¬ 
tion,  discontent,  and  resentment  on  the  mind  of  the  separatist ;  it  as 
certainly  leads,  on  the  part  of  the  favoured  conformist,  to  pride,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  intolerance.  Sad  and  abundant  proof,  that  it  has  worked, 
as  a  sifstem,  most  powerfully  to  such  an  end,  is  everywhere  to  be 
found.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  most  charming  exceptions ; 
hut  we  have  now,  not  to  treat  of  the  exceptions,  but  of  the  rule.  The 
Dissenters  as  a  body,  have  uniformly  b^n  treated  by  the  endowed 
Church  as  a  body,  with  scorn,  contumely,  and  hate.  No  epithets, 
however  low,  have  been  too  low,  by  w’hich  to  degrade  their  profession, 
their  pastors,  and  their  institutions  :  whatever  exemptions  they  have 
obtained  from  the  cruellest  exactions  and  the  most  unjust  persecutions, 
they  have  obtained,  not  at  the  Christian  intercession  of  the  Church, 
but  in  the  face  of  her  fro%vning  and  determined  resistance :  and  had 
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the  high  and  true  Churchman  had  his  way»  not  a  resting-place  would 
have  been  left  to  them  on  British  soil.' 

Case  of  the  Dissenters,  pp.  22 — 29. 

This  is  the  grievance ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
does  not  constitute  the  religious,  and  therefore  the  higher,  as  well 
as  antecedent  objection  against  the  principle  which  makes  the 
civil  magistrate  an  arbiter  of  religious  truth,  and  attributes  to 
any  human  legislature  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  old 
Seceders  held,  upon  this  ]K)int,  notions  tending  very  strongly  to 
intolerance;  and  the  Westminster  Confession  certainly  holds 
language  which  would  sanction  the  most  arbitrary  and  violent 
proceeilings.  It  is  there  laid  down,  that  the  civil  magistrate 
‘  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order,  that  unity  and 
‘  peace  l>c  preserved  in  the  Church ;  that  the  truth  of  God  l>e 
‘  kept  pure  and  entire ;  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be 
‘  suppressed,  all  vorruptiojis  and  abuses  in  worship  and  disci- 
‘  pline  prevented  or  reformed  ;  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
‘  duly  settled,  administered  and  oltserved  ;  for  the  better  etfect- 
‘  ing  whereof  he  hath  |>ower  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them, 

‘  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them,  be  ac- 
‘  cording  to  the  mind  of  Goil.’  *  Wherein  does  this  differ  from 
the  pretensions  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  except  as  it  places  the  em- 
|x?ror  or  king,  instead  of  the  infallible  priest,  on  the  synodical 
throne,  and  makes  the  civil  magistrate,  instead  of  the  spiritual 
power,  the  judge  and  persecutor  of  heresy  ? 

Mr.  Mackray,  however,  considers  the  expunging  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  from  the  creed  of  the  Secession  Church,  as  overthrowing 
‘  the  fundamental  ground  of  a  Secession  !  ! '  He  waives,  in  the 
])ublication  before  us,  entering  fully  into  the  question  of  ‘  the 
‘  duty  of  Christian  magistrates,  in  their  official  capacity,  to  coun- 
‘  tenance  and  sup|>ort  the  Church  of  Christ.’  ‘  At  present’,  he 
continues, 

*  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  does  st'em  to  me  a  doctrine  altogether  rea¬ 
sonable  and  scriptural,  that  the  Christian  magistrate,  though  he  may 

•  Westminster  Confession,  Ch.  xxiii.  §.*3.  The  Scripture  proofs, 
by  which,  according  to  the  biblical  reasiining  of  the  times,  this  de¬ 
claration  of  the  civil  magistrate's  *  duty  respecting  the  Church  and 
*  Religion*  is  sup]>orted,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  principles  maintained 
by  its  framers.  The  passages  referred  to  are  those  in  the  Mosaic 
code  which  denounce  canital  punishment  upon  the  blasphemer,  false 
prophet,  or  idolater ;  tne  decree  of  Artaxerxes  authorizing  Ezra  to 
iiiHict  death,  banishment,  or  confiscation  upon  whosoever  should  not 
do  the  law  of  his  God  and  the  law  of  his  king,  (a  heathen  authority!) 
and  the  aci'ount  of  the  reforms  effected  by  kings  Josiah  and  Jeho- 
shaphat . 
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not  orticially  assume  any  authority  m  the  church,  ought  to  befriend 
iier  interests,  to  pmvide  for  the  maintenance  of  her  institutions 
thnmghout  his  realm,  and  to  protect,  by  legislative  enactments,  the 
sacrtnliiess  of  her  Sabbaths  and  other  ordinances ;  and  1  regard  this 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  about  the  interests  of  the 
church,  as  altogether  consistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
just  lil)erties  of  mankind.  And  I  cannot  refrain,  at  the  same  time, 
from  expressing  my  conviction,  in  reference  to  our  beloved  land,  that 
the  bringing  into  practical  operation  amongst  us  principles  of  another 
kind — according  to  which  rclipon  would  be  expunged  from  our  na¬ 
tional  constitution— i-all  legislation  about  the  interests  of  religion  for¬ 
bidden  —all  connexion  between  the  church  and  the  state  abolished — all 
legal  support  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  institutions  withdrawn 
— and  tne  very  sacredness  of  God's  holy  day  thrown  open  to  the  pro¬ 
fanations  of  the  ungodly, — how  much  soever  such  a  scheme  of  reform¬ 
ation  may  by  multitudes  lie  now  extolled,  would  be  to  place  us  as  a 
nation  in  the  attitude  of  impious  rebellion  against  God  and  against  his 
Anointed — to  sweep  away  tne  most  valuable  institutions  in  the  land, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  ignorance,  irreligion,  and  infi¬ 
delity.'  Mackray,  pp.  40,  41. 

We  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  this  tirade^  as  a 
8]Kcinien  of  the  empty  fulminations  which,  for  lack  of  arguments, 
are  hurled  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  would  deprive  the  civil 
magistrate  of  the  sacred  and  divine  prerogative  of  persecution. 
There  is  some  method,  however,  in  the  Writer’s  anger,  for  he 
has  dexterously  shufRed  together  the  Sabhatli  and  the  tithe,  civil 
protection  and  fiscal  exaction,  legislation  and  magistracy,  and 
then  defied  us  to  touch  the  false  jewels  that  he  has  mingl^  with 
the  regalia.  We  admit  that  it  is  a  delicate  topic  ;  and  language 
has  been  held  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  religious  establi^- 
ments,  which  is  open,  at  least,  to  unfavourable  construction.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  maintain,  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  or  that  civil  governors  or  legislatures  ought  not  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves  about  the  religious  interests  of  their  subjects. 
Our  creed  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Christian  magistrate  respecting 
the  (.'hurch  and  religion,  is  just  this  ;  that  he  is  bound  to  recog¬ 
nize,  as  in  his  personal  conduct,  so  in  his  official  capacity,  all  the 
obligations  of  Christian  duty, — to  protect  all  classes  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  religious  privileges,  and  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  involved  in  their  notions  of  religious  obedience, — to 
hinder  the  religionists  of  one  sect  from  persecuting,  abusing,  or 
oppressing  those  of  another, — to  prevent  the  poor  man  frorn 
being  robbed  or  defrauded  of  God’s  holy  day in  short,  to  give 
all  the  countenance,  aid,  and  protection  to  religion  that  human 
laws  can  give,  without  assuming  a  lordship  over  conscience,  that 
l>elongs  not  to  Caesar,  and  losing  sight  of  the  just  limits  and 
proper  end  of  civil  government, — the  protection  of  personal  rights, 
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the  social  welfare  of  all  classes,  jind  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
community. 

*  It  i*  obiocted,*  says  Dr.  Heugh,  ‘  that  our  doctrine  is  at  wiir  with 
national  schools,  a  national  Sabbath,  and,  indeed,  national  religion 
itself.  We  deny  all  these  assertions.  There  may  be  universal  edu¬ 
cation^  as  in  America,  where  there  is  no  Established  Church  ;  and 
there  may  be  the  want  of  such  education,  as  in  England,  where  an 
Established  Church  has  existed  for  centuries.  As  an  iastitiition 
essential  to  the  welfan*  of  the  nation,  the  Sabbath  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  set  apart  from  secular  labour;  but  it  is  not  pretended,  that  law 
can  com})el  its  religious  ohservance.’  Heugh,  p.  ^3, 

The  establishment  of  religion  and  the  establishment  of  a 
church,  are  two  things  as  widely  distinct,  as  are  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  social  order  and  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army. 

‘  A  religious  Establishment  says  Paley,  ‘  is  no  part  of  Chris- 
‘  tianity  :  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.’  The  question 
is,  Is  it  the  best  means  ?  If  the  affirmative  could  be  proved, 
then,  a  religious  Establishment  that  should  be  adapted  to  this 
simple  object,  would,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  be  defensible. 
The  |H)litical  objection  against  such  an  institution,  founded  u|K)n 
its  incidental  o|Kration  as  a  grievance  to  individuals,  would  lose 
at  least  much  of  its  force.  We  must  confess  our  opinion  that  too 
great  prominence  has  sometimes  l)ecn  given  to  the  |K)litical  objection 
founded  on  the  injustice  involved  in  an  Establishment.  ‘  It 
*  would  undoubtedly  ’,  remarks  the  Author  of  the  Letter  to  the 
Chancellor,  ‘  have  l)een  some  consolation  to  the  Dissenter,  if  he 
‘  had  found,  after  all  he  bad  suffered  on  the  account  of  an  Es- 
‘  tablishment,  that  it  had,  in  the  same  pro|>ortion,  benefited  the 
‘  Church.  Hut  he  is  deprived  even  of  this  relief ;  for,  to  say  the 
‘  least,  it  has  been  as  injurious  to  the  Church  herself,  as  to  those 
‘  who  withdraw  from  her  communion.’  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  we  would  take  our  stand.  We  complain  of  the  unjust  and 
injurious  operation  of  an  Establishment  upon  Dissenters,  because 
it  is  not  compensatt'd  by  any  adequate  benefit  to  the  community; 
because  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  professed  end  of  its  institution, 
that  end  being  better  accomplished  under  other  circumstances :  — 
for,  after  all,  an  Establishment  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  means 
of  instruction,  but  only  a  circumstance,  a  |>olitical  circumstance, 
attaching  to  the  provision.  We  again  cite  with  pleasure  Dr. 
lleugh. 

*  What  has  accomplished,  under  Goil,  the  advantages  to  the  souls  of 
men  which  have  bt^en  enjoyed  within  the  Establisheu  Churches  ?  Is  it 
any  thing  else  than  reveidtMl  truth,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christian 
worship,  the  administration  of  which  they  enjoy  ?  Surely  it  is  not  the 
legjd  establishment  of  tlnnw*  Churches, — it  is  not  tithes,  royal  ordi- 
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nances^  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  have  instructed,  reformed,  and 
comforted  the  worshippers.  The  support  of  Christian  teachers  by  the 
state,  has  no  more  pi^uced  those  results,  than  the  presentation  of 
these  teachers  by  that  patronage  which  is  now  so  generally  condemned. 
Were  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  teachers,  and  the  erection  of  the 
edifices,  derived  not  from  the  state,  but  from  the  worshippers,  the 
same  spiritual  processes  would  be  going  forward  under  their  ministry. 

I  do  not  now  enquire  whether  most  good  is  done  in  dissenting,  or  in 
endowed  Churches ;  but  it  will  be  conceded  at  once,  that  the  same 
sort  of  results  follows  the  same  sort  of  instruction  among  dissenters  ns 
among  churchmen.  The  good  then,  is  not  doing  by  virtue  of  the 
Establishment;  but  by  the  truth  and  ordinances  of  Christ  Jesus, 
which  can  be  administered  without  a  legal  Establishment,  as  well  as 
under  it. — And  then,  as  to  eminent  men,  would  intellect  lose  its  lustre, 
talent  its  power,  goodness  its  worth,  by  passing  the  precincts  of  the 
Establishment }  Were  Bates,  Howe,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  less  illus¬ 
trious  than  Tillotson,  Chillingworth,  Barrow,  or  Scott  ?  Or  could  Hall 
have  Ikh*!!  greater  in  Lambeth  than  in  Bristol  ? 

*  It  is  no  reason  why  the  dissenters  should  receive  a  legal  Establish¬ 
ment,  that  so  much  good  has  been  effected  by  their  labours,  that  talent 
has  been  found  among  their  pastors,  and  so  much  Christian  worth 
among  their  ptHtplc :  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  endowed 
Churches  should  continue  on  similar  grounds  to  hold  their  exclusive 
endowments.*  Ileugh,  pp.  10,  11. 

The  fundamental  reli^ous  objection  against  the  establishment 
of  a  Church  is,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  establish  religion,  but  to 
fetter  and  corrupt  it.  Of  this,  the  sad  evidences  are  to  be  read 
in  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history.  But  we  need  not  push 
hack  our  researches  very  far.  What  means  the  cry  of  Church 
llcform  ?  I^ook  at  the  rank  and  luxuriant  growth  of  Popery  in 
Ireland,  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  richest  Protestant  Esta¬ 
blishment  in  EurojK?.  Look  at  the  slow  decline  and  deterioration 
of  the  purest  Protestant  Church  in  Christendom, — the  Scottish. 
Look  at  the  relative  position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  wealth,  and  dealing  forth  angry 
invectives  against  the  more  active  sectaries  for  doing  her  own 
work.  There  we  may  see  thrice  exemplified,  under  singidarly 
varied  circumstances,  the  unhappy  effects  of  a  Church  Establish¬ 
ment.  The  histories  of  all  monopolies,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
spc*ak  the  same  lesson.  The  protection  of  the  State,  religion 
demands.  The  patronage  of  the  State  has  always  proved  fatal 
to  her  purity  and  vitality.  A  Church  Establishment  is  easew- 
tially  a  system  of  patronage,  and  one  that  has  never  succeeded. 

This  is  tlie  essential  character  of  an  Establishment,  viewed 
merely  as  a  fixed  national  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
order  of  public  instructors.  But,  although  it  may  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  modern  apologists  for  Establishments,  to  take  this  mild 
hypothetical  view,  it  cannot  lie  eoncealwl,  and  must  not  lie  for- 
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gotten,  that  the  true  theory  upon  which  Establisheil  Churches 
arc  groundeil,  is  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  legislature, 
in  matters  of  faith,  including  the  right  and  duty  of  punishing  all 
heretics  and  schismatics.  ‘  Toleration  in  every  form,'  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  ‘  is  inconsistent  with  a  National  Establishment : 

‘  it  18,  in  fact,  a  toleration  to  disobedience.’  Toleration  is  a 
modem  innovation  intnKluccd  by  civil  governors  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  Church  Established.  Establishments  know 
nothing  of  toleration.  The  Reformers,  for  the  most  part,  eschewed 
it.  The  Westminster  Confession  disclaims  it.  The  English 
Establishment  had  its  foundation  laid  in  ))enal  laws,  which 
punished  Nonconformity  as  a  crime,  and  heresy  as  high  treason. 
Consistently  was  the  Jewish  theocracy  held  forth  as  a  model ;  for, 
under  it,  toleration  was  unknown,  and  religious  disobedience  was 
punished  with  death.  The  ])rece<lent,  could  it  he  proved  to  he 
binding  upon  Christian  Governments,  would  not  merely  sanction 
an  exclusive  Establishment,  but  would  forbid  toleration.  The 
Jewish  |H)lity  affords  no  ])recedcnt,  indeed,  for  the  compulsive  en¬ 
forcement  of  an  arbitrary  tithe,  but  it  doea  for  putting  to  death 
blasphemers,  adulterers,  idolaters,  and  Sabbath-breakers.  Either, 
then,  the  precedent  so  partially  followed  out,  is  altogether  fallacious, 
or  toleration  is  a  crime.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the 
injury  to  religion  that  has  resulted  from  the  grossly  absurd,  but 
once  prevalent  notion,  which  made  the  miraculous  dispensation 
of  G(^  with  the  Jewish  nation,  a  rule  of  human  legislation  and 
government.  The  }>ernicious  blunder  has  lieen  at  once  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  trium))!i  to  the  infidel ;  while  Christianity,  tried  by 
the  Jewish  law,  has,  like  her  Divine  Author,  been  adjudged 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  then  handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  as 
a  traitor. 

That  the  National  Church  of  England  was  designed  to  corre- 
siH>nd  to  the  Jewish  model,  is  clear  from  the  language  of  its 
cnampions.  ‘  Our  State,'  says  Hooker,  ‘  is  according  to  the 
‘  pattern  of  GchI's  own  ancient  elect  people  ;  which  people  was  not 
‘  part  of  them  the  common  wealth,  and  part  of  them  the  church 
‘  of  GckI  ;  but  the  self-same  |>eople  whole  and  entire,  wxre  both, 
‘  under  one  chief  governor,  on  whose  supreme  authority  they  did 
‘  all  dej)end.'  *  According  to  this  higli  authority,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  Church  of  Elizabeth  was,  that  ‘  there  is 
*  not  a  man  of  the  church  of  England,  but  the  same  man  is  also 
‘  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  ;  nor  any  member  of  the  com- 
‘  nionwealth,  w  hich  is  not  also  of  the  Church  of  England.'  ‘  No 
‘  |)erson  ap|Krtaining  to  the  one  could  be  denied  to  be  also  of  the 
‘  other,  •f  The  law  knew  nothing  of  Nonconformists  but  as 
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*  criminals,  to  be  dealed  with  by  imprisonment,  banishment,  and, 

‘  in  case  of  return,  death.’*  A  writer  in  the  November  No.  of  the 
“  British  Magaziney'"  the  oracle  of  the  High  Church  party, 
after  citing  the  al>ove  language  of  Hooker,  transcribes  at  length 
tlie  Elizabeth,  (a.d.  1592,)  containing  those  atrocious  enact¬ 
ments,  ‘  as  a  proof  that  Hooker  was  not  trifling  with  himself, 

‘  in  thus  identifying  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Church  of 
‘  England. '*  He  then  adds  : 

‘  This  act,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  sufficiently  to  the  point.  Perse¬ 
cuting  it  may  be  called,  unjust  and  atrocious,  if  the  reader  pleases ; 
luit  it  is,  at  any  rate,  decisive.  It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  em¬ 
powers  the  magistrates  and  clergy  to  drive  out  Dissenters,  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  or  Protestant  alike,  all  who  choose  to  withhold  themselves  from 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England :  in  short,  if  rigorously  enforced, 
it  ensures  the  identity  of  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth. 

‘  Here,  then,  we  have  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  on 
which  Hooker  justified  the  then  existing  relations  of  Churcti  and  State, 
a  ratification  of  the  condition  on  which  he  consented  to  parliamentary 
interference  in  matters  spiritual. 

*  Although  this  act  was  finally  repealed  in  1688,  still,  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded  was  allowed  to  survive  it.  Tliree  other  acts, 
which  had  l)een  founded  on  the  same  principle,  were  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force:  viz.  (1.)  An  act  made  in  the  13th  year  of  Charles  II., 

**  for  the  well-governing  and  regulation  of  corporations.’*  (2.)  An 
act  made  in  the  25th  year  of  Charles  II.,  '' for  preventing  dangers 
which  may  happen  from  Popish  recreants.”  (3.)  An  act  made  in  the 
30th  year  of  Charles  II.,  ‘'for  the  more  effectual  preserving  of  the 
king’s  person  and  government  by  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in 
cither  house  of  parliament.”  And  till  these  acts  were  repealed,  the 

condition  on  which  Hooker  insists  was  not  thoroughly  cancelled . 

His  argument  was  indeed  in  some  respects  weakened  by  act  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  in  1688,  but  still  it  was  not  entirely  overthrown.  From  that 
time  the  Commonwealth  did  indeed  cease  to  be  identical  with  the 
('hurch ;  but  parliament  did  not  cease,  at  least  did  not  entirely  cease, 
to  represent  the  Church ;  it  was  s^ill,  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  acts, 
in  sonic  sense  at  least,  a  lay  synod  of  the  Church.  By  the  13th  of 
('harles  II.  the  government  of  all  corporations  had  been  consigned  into 
the  hands,  nut  merely  of  churchmen,  but  of  communicants ;  by  the 
25th,  the  crown  was  protected  from  all  dissenting  influences  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  except  communicants  from  eve^  office  held  directly  or 
indirectly  by  royal  appointment ;  and  by  the  vfoth,  the  most  influential 
Innly  of  Dissenters,  i.  e.  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  shut  out  from 
cither  house  of  {larliament.  And,  till  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  it  is 
clear  that  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  might  have  secured  for 
itself  at  least  a  very  strong  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

‘  The  Church,  however,  was  not  vigilant,  and  two,  at  least,  of  these 
impirtant  acts  were  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  In  the  5th  year  of 
Coorge  I.  it  was  enacted,  by  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  Church 
ought  to  have  retained  an  ascendancy,  “  that  elections  into  corporate 
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offices  shall  not  be  void  on  account  of  the  person  elected  having  omitted 
to  communicate  within  a  year  of  the  election,  unlt^ss  he  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  within  six  months  of  the  eliH;tion,  or  unless  a  prosecution  shall 
be  commenced  within  that  time  and  be  carried  on  without  delay.”  In 
the  9th  year  of  (uwge  11.  a  further  act  was  passed,  indemnifying  all 
those  who,  though  not  communicants,  held  offices  which  were  restricted 
to  communicants.”  And  subsequently  it  became  a  regular  practice  to 
pass  an  act  of  **  indemnity  ”  every  session  of  parliament.  At  length, 
in  1H28,  men  had  so  completely  forgotten  the  principles  on  w'hich 
Church  and  State  w’ere  anciently  united,  that  the  13th  and  25th  of 
Charles  II.,  viz.  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  were  rejiealeil,  almost 
without  opjKisition,  and  the  year  following,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
admitted  to  seats  in  parliament.  In  13^12,  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  boroughs,  and  the  great  power  accidentally  given  to  Dis¬ 
senters,  by  the  refi»rm  act,  gave  a  concluding  blow  to  the  ancient  sys¬ 
tem.  And  in  133^1,  we  have  witnessed  the  assembling  of  a  parliament 
ill  which  few  perhaps  can  detect  the  traces  of  a  lay  syiiiHl  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland. 

*  To  revert,  then,  to  the  original  pro{)osition,  it  does  appear  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  llmiker,  our  civil  legislature  is  no  longer  qualified,  as  it 
formerly  was,  to  Ih'  our  ecclesiastical  legislature ;  that  the  conditions 
on  which  our  predecessors  consented  to  parliamentary  intefercncc  in 
mutters  spiritual  are  cancelled.' 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Toleration  in 
England ;  of  that  Toleration  whicli  the  abhorrent  Church  has 
at  every  stage  resisted,  and  which  is  admitted  by  this  high-church 
.writer  to  have  subverted  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  boasted 
alliance  lietween  Church  and  State.  The  object  of  his  article  is 
manifestly  to  impugn  the  legislative  sovereignty  of  the  British 
Parliament ;  a  point  which  we  leave  him  to  argue  with  the  lawyers. 
-He  has,  however,  undesignedly  shewn  how  untenable  is  War- 
burton's  paradoxical  and  fallacious  theory,  which  vindicates  that 
Alliance  u]K)n  ojiposite  principles.  ‘  To  punish  sectaries  in  order 
*  to  bring  them  over  to  the  national  religion,'  says  the  Bishop,  ‘  is 
‘  plainly  iniquitous'  ‘  The  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  hath  no 
‘  ri^ht  to  determine  which  is  the  true  religion,  this  power  not 
‘  lieing  given  him  on  man's  entering  into  l^ciety.  Nor  could  it 
‘  he  given  him,  because  one  man  cannot  empower  another  to  de- 
‘  termine  for  him  in  matters  of  religion  ....  Were  the  magis- 
‘  tratc  a  judge  of  what  was  true  religion,  he  would  yet  have  no 
‘  right  to  reward  its  followers,  or  to  discourage  its  opposers.’ 
Further,  the  learned  Prelate  admits,  that  ‘  the  clergy's  right  to 
‘  a  public  maintenance,'  if  intended  ‘  for  the  support  of  opinions, 
‘  would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  by  making 
‘  men  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  opinions  which  they 
‘  rt'ject  and  think  false.'  A  test-law,  on  the  common  hypothesis^ 
would,  he  says,  be  ‘  absolutely  unjust,  directly  tending  to  the 
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‘  destruction  of  reli^ouA  libeny,’  leading  men  to  ‘  think  hardly 
‘  of  an  established  religion  having  such  a  foundation,'  and  tending 
‘  to  the  destruction  of  both.'  *  Need  the  Dissenters  of  this 
country  desire  a  better  expositor  of  their  objections  against  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Establishments,  than  the  pen  of  this  Prelate  has  sup¬ 
plied  ? 

But  Warbiirton,  it  seems,  did  not  understand  the  matter.  The 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College  tells  us,  that  the  Bishop  ‘  clearly 
‘  saw  the  alliance^  but  he  did  not  see  the  principle  of  national 
‘  religion,  nor  the  constitution  of  a  State  independent  of  its  re¬ 
peated  transgressUm  /'  His  ‘  impetuous  errors  might  have  been 
'  avoided  ....  had  he  seen  the  meaning  of  Estate,  symhitlwnlly 
‘  and  actually^  and  in  what  sense  the  representatives  of  an  estate 
‘  are  called  the  estate  itself.'  Possibly,  our  readers  may  not 
understand  this  language,  ^^^e  must  therefore  indulge  them  with 
a  further  exposition  of  the  Author's  views  of  National  Religion. 

*  But  now  for  the  afxistacy  of  the  cry  of  “  no  union  between  Church 
and  State.**  National  apostacy  is  simply  undoing  that,  which  wo  have 
represented  as  done  by  Alfred  and  his  council,  in  this  country  ;  for  the 
cry,  **  no  union,'*  sends  back  again  the  missionaries  of  Christianity  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  nationally  bids  them  build  huts,  or  beg  for  shefter, 
and  s[K*ed  how  they  may.  But  it  alst)  sends  them  back  with  a  grievous 
charge  against  Him  they  call  Lord  and  Master: — that  His  faith  has 
been  nationally  tried,  and  that  His  Church  has  been  declared  incapable 
of  affording  national  education,  and  of  giving  assistance  as  the  third 
estate  of  the  nation.  We  then  become  no  longer  a  Christian  nation, 
whatever  numl)er  of  individual  citizens  may  follow  the  degraded 
Clergy  to  the  sea-shore.  But  far  be  this,  sjiy  the  raisers  of  the  apostate 
cry,  we  wish  still  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  The  question  tnen  is, 
whose  definition  of  a  Christian  is  to  l)e  taken  ?  otherwise  the  nation 
may  have  “  a  name  to  live  and  yet  be  dead.**  The  Apostolic  Church  of 
Christ  says,  1  have  a  commission  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
(ihost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church  hath  commanded  me  :  and  among  these  command¬ 
ments  is  the  authorized  administration  of  the  communion  of  His  body 
and  blood,  without  which  their  is  no  Christian  life.  A  Christian, 
therefore,  says  the  Church,  is  one  who  is  thus  baptised  duly,  and  thus 
duly  sustained.  And  the  Church  has  no  other  definition  to  give ; — if 
she  l)e  false  to  this  witness  for  the  sake  of  keeping  her  temporalities ; 
^if  she  become  the  witness  of  man's  opposition,  and  Core*s  gainsay¬ 
ing,  rather  than  of  the  Lord’s  commission  entrusted  to  her,  **  and  of 
the  go(Hl  professions  He  witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate:  **— if  she 
alh)w  the  name  of  Christian,  thus  defined,  to  be  taken  by  any  readers 
of  the  Scriptures  she  has  translated  and  circulated  ; — if  she  allow  any 


*  Warburton's  Alliance,  B.  iii.  c.  4.  cited  in  Conder  on  Protest. 
Ntinconformity,  B.  iv. 
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water  to  be  cuHihI  tiie  water  of  buptism,  by  virtue  of  some  verses  out  of 
these  Scriptures  )>eing  read  by  any  one  over  it ; — if  she  allow  any  wine 
and  any  bread  to  be  sacramental ; — she  is  the  very  leader  in  the  uim>s. 
tacy  of  the  last  times,  and  may  herself  tremble  at  the  question  which 
has  a  most  |M»werful  applic:ition  to  our  spiritual,  as  it  had  to  the  legal, 
dis|)enHati<m  :  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh  shall  He  find  faith  U|K>n 
the  earth  ? 

*  Now  this  a{)ostacy  In'gan  under  William  III,  and  was  largely  aug¬ 
mented,  when  “  religious  lilaTty,*’  i.  e.  according  to  modern  acceptation 
freedom  from  relifwn  defined  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  breathed  more 
freely  by  the  re|H*al  of  the  “  Test  and  C'<»r|>oration  Act.”  Thank  (tod, 
however  faithless  individuals  in  the  C'hurch  were  on  this  occasion,  and 
I  in  my  passive  ignorance  was  one,  there  was  a  sacred  protect  made  by 
all  the  healthv  meml)ersof  the  Church,  in  l>ehalf  of  the  ordained  defini- 
ti<in  of  Christian  communion.'  pp.  193 — 19t). 

‘  As  religion  ties  together^  or  unties  things  external  with  motives 
spiritual,  infidelity  which  unites  this  union,  is  the  antagonist  of  re- 
ligi<m.  Now,  every  baptizinl  individual  consisting  of  soul  and  l)ody>  is 
in  hims4‘lf  an  epitome  of  the  union  In'tween  Church  and  State:  his 
spiritual  soul,  quickened  and  informed  by  the  Spirit  of  Chirst,  is  his 
i'hurch  ; — his  IkhIv,  regulated  by  the  soul  thus  sanctified  and  blessed 
Ui  the  enlightening  of  the  understanding,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
reason,  is  his  state.  The  question  is:  way  the  soul  when  highly  en¬ 
lightened,  give  light  to  the  IkhIv,  as  it  is  universally  allowed  to  do, 
when  not  highly  eidightened,  or  rather  when  in  sensual  darkness, — un¬ 
less  the  ImkIj'  be  considered  as  self-moved  matter  ?  Again,  when  many 
IsMlies  are  in  one  wadety,  may  their  s<mls  be  highly  enlightened,  or 
must  they  lu'cessarily  in  sendeties  forego  that  light,  which  shines  upon 
them  as  individuals  ?  The  ImkIv  ]M)litic  must  move  alMUit  as  an  animal, 
or  as  tliri*cted  by  an  enlightened  soul :  is  that  soul  to  Ik*  enlightened  by 
the  bi*st  or  bv  inferi<»r  light  ?  Is  the  light  of  Christ  the  liest  light }  Is 
the  matter  of*  the  state  to  Ik*  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  or  by  no  spirit  at  all  ?’  p.  18."),  (>. 

( )nce  more  :  speaking  of  the  ‘  atheistic  ’  cry  for  tlie  expulsion 
of  the  Hislujps  from  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Smith  says: 

‘  Now  the  “  ancestral  ”  (3iurch  *  of  this  Heahn,  its  third  venerable 
estate,  is  as  much  of  an  estate  as  that  td  the  Aristocnicy  and  Commons; 
nay,  more  solemnly  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  estate,  which  informs  and 
pi'rft'cts  the  other  two,  and  leads  them  with  itself  to  unfading  reidities, 
S4»  that  we  may,  indml,  in  this  sense  say,  “Nullum  tempus  occurrit 
eixdesiie.”  Nor  was  this  ancestral  Church  lost  by  being  perfected  in 
Christ’s  Church,  any  more  than  the  Arist<K*nicy  and  C’ommons  were 
constitutionally  destroyt'tl  by  iK'coming  Christian  ;  and  though  but 

•  This  phrase  is  Intrrowed  fnnn  Coleridge,  whose  ‘  idea  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church,*  of  which  Christianity  is  Mi  blessed  accident,*  is  the 
evident  groundwork  of  Mr.  Smith’s  still  more  muddy  metaphysico- 
Htlitics.  See,  for  a  review  of  Coleridge's  ‘  Constitution  of  Church  and 
State,’  Kcl.  Rev.  3d  Ser.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  1— L>8. 
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littU*  rrpresontiHl  ut  prcstciit  in  our  great  council,  yet  its  Prelates  sit 
there  most  constitutionally,  and  any  allusion  to  their  being  tolerated, 
or  to  their  inferiority,  is  an  insult,  not  only  to  themselves,  as  the 
highest  order  of  this  third  estate,  but  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
(^tate — to  a'crtf  citizen,  as  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  nation  not  entirely 
atheistical.  It  is  a  most  sm'cious  form  of  national  infidelity  to  ctmfine 
the  delilierations  of  the  Prelates  to  what  any  one  may  Ik*  pltmsed  to 
designate  “a  religious  subject,*’  or  “the  interests  o^  the  Church,** 
The  Prelates  ought  certainly  to  be  carteris  paribus,  our  best  tluNilogians, 
fnit  they  are  not  necessarily  so,  and  ever)'  such  subject  ladongs  to 
councils  and  synods  of  the  clergy.  But  they  sit  in  the  House  of  I^ords 
as  Biirons — as  ennobleil  liy  their  endowetl  offices  in  education — as  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Ancestral  Church — as  the  constitutional  renresentatives 
of  the  third  estate.  That  they  arc  Bishops  of  Christ’s  Catholic  and 
A]>ostolicul  Church  is  one  condition  of  their  thus  representing  the  An¬ 
cestral  Church  and  Constitutional  Estate,  because  it  has  pleased  God 
to  make  this  a  Christian  nation,  and  to  put  it  into  the  heart  of  “  Al¬ 
fred,”  (to  keep  up  our  figure,)  to  give  up  his  family  to  tlve  Baptism  of 
Christ’s  Church  ;  as  it  is  one  condition  of  the  king’s  accession  that  he 
lie  a  C'hristian,  and  thus  the  king  himself  is  an  endowed  Churchman.’ 


mm  m  m  m  m 

‘  I  do  nmsider  it  a  most  unconstitutional  attack,  for  a  martial,  or 
diplomatic,  or  legal  aristocrat,  personally  or  hereditarily,  to  address 
hiinstdf  to  a  spiritual  aristocrat,  as  to  no  real  f^cr,  but  in  some  degriH* 
an  inferior.  The  attack  is  twofold ;  and  I  will  not  call  it  savage,  for 
its  cowardice  protects  it  from  the  epithet.  As  it  attacks  a  prelate  of 
the  Ancestral  Church,  it  is  unconstitutional  and  atheistic  ;  as  it  attacks 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  apostate  and  infidel.  As  long 
as  the  Constitution  lives  in  the  State,  and  we  have  an  Aiicestnu 
Church — be  its  spiritual  tendencies  after  true  education  directed  by 
what  ministers  it  may — such  attacks  should  be  ^larried  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Ixsly  jaditic : — as  long  as  we  have  the  Church  of  Christ,  such 
attacks  should  be  at  once  exposed,  as  directed  really  against  Him.  But 
in  either  view,  a  thousand  swords  would  have  leajied  from  the  scab- 
iKirds  of  the  Barons  of  old  and  their  followers,  ere  the  solemn  feelings 
of  the  whole  community  should  have  been  insulted  in  the  |>ersons  of 
their  third  representative  estate.  If  such  chivalry  tended  to  exagge¬ 
rate  unduly  tne  Clergy,  and  to  promote  the  priesthood  of  papal  anti- 
clirist,  yet  it  may  be  possible  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  ana  become 
the  standard-bearer  of  infidel  antichrist  in  his  last  struggles.’ 

pp.  220 — 224. 

To  combat  such  vaporous  stuff’  as  this  with  the  weapons  of 
serious  argument  would  be  like  fighting  a  windmill.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  Writer  of  these  l.etters  hut  from  his  volume, 
which  is  certainly  a  curious  specimen  of  Cambridge  divinity  and 
politics — the  politics  of  the  cloister,  the  divinity  of  the  Star- 
chamber.  Mystical,  dogmatical,  arrogant,  intolerant,  the  work 
exhibits  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  fanaticism  of  the  most 
virulent  description.  It  is  quite  natural  that  its  Author  should 
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be  opposed  to  the  Bible  Society — should  complain  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ‘  idolatry  of  the  Bible,'  maintaining  that  ‘  the  possession 
of  the  Bible  is  not  an  essential,'  and  urging  the  old  Papistical 
plea,  that  ‘  for  fifteen  centuries  it  was  a  rare  possession '  (p.  274) : 
and  that  he  should  have  renounceil  his  connexion  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  he  had  ‘  ignorantly  joined.'  That  such 
a  })crson  should  hold  in  contempt  every  Protestant  Church  hut  his 
own,  is  equally  natural,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  schisma- 
tical  tendency  of  all  Establishments.  Every  page  of  the  volume 
is  adapted  to  fortify  the  Noneonformist  in  his  dissent ;  and  happy 
indeiHi  might  he  esteem  his  escape  from  the  yoke  and  fangs  of  the 
Church,  if  the  Author  were  a  fair  specimen  of  its  priesthood. 

But  the  time  is  gone  by  when  such  stuff*  as  this  could  impose 
u|>on  the  ]>eople  of  England.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  rests,  must  come  into  discussion. 
What  then  is  that  principle  ?  Is  it  prescription  ?  Is  it  utility.? 
Is  it  State  policy.?  Is  it  the  divine  right  of  the  magistrate.? 
The  identity  of  the  Church  and  the  State  has  been,  we  have. 
HtTii,  destroyed.  The  Toleration  Act  subverted  the  ecclesiastical 
|M)lity  of  Hooker  and  the  Church  of  Elizalxth.  The  connexion 
then  liecame  an  Alliance.  That  Alliance  was  weakened,  not  to 
say  annulled,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Coqmration  Acts. 
^Vere  these  liberal  measures  righteous  and  wise,  or  were  they  not  ? 
If  they  were,  why  blame  the  Dissenter  who  simply  asks,  that  the 
remains  of  exphxletl  intolerance  may  l>c  blotted  out  from  the  statute 
book,  and  that  the  State  may  take  the  whole  nation,  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  nation,  under  its  equal  protection,  instead  of  bestow¬ 
ing  its  ptTnicious  favouritism  upon  a  mere  section  of  the  National 
C'liurch,  the  episcopal  denomination,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  non¬ 
conformist  communities?  If  those  measures  were  impolitic,  irre¬ 
ligious,  atheistic,  ‘  we  must  travel  back,  if  we  catiy  from  our 
'  present  |K)sition,  which  is  called  a  perfect  toleration,  to  an  im- 
‘  perfect  toleration ;  and  as  quickly  as  may  l>e,  we  must  make 
‘  our  escape  from  an  imperfect  toleration  to  an  exclusive  Esta- 
^  blishment,  such  as  it  was  in  the  worst  days  of  the  worst  Stuarts' 
— or  of  the  Tudors. 

I'he  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  a  political 
alliance^  and  nothing  more.  It  is  this  which  Dissenters  wish 
to  sec  dissolved,  as  l)eing  injurious  to  both  parties,  and,  in  its 
very  nature,  as  Mr.  Binney *  contends,  ‘anti-Christian;' — con- 

•  Our  friend  Mr.  Binney,  by  a  somewhat  startling  ellipsis,  speaks 
of  the  *  absolute  dissolution  of  Church  and  State '  as  a  desideratum. 
Every  candid  reader  will  perceive  his  meaning.  We  wish,  he  adds, 

*  the  Establishment,  as  su^,  terminated  ;  the  episco|)al  community  to 

*  become  an  episcojud  denomination  on  a  perfect  (civil)  equality  with 
‘  every  other.’ 
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trary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  hostile  to  its  free  propa¬ 
gation.  The  religious  alliance  between  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  State,  every  pious  Dissenter,  in  common  with  every 
pious  Episcopalian,  must  wish  to  see  drawn  yet  closer  and  closer. 
Hut  that  is  an  alliance  which  an  Establishment  was  never  yet 
found  adapted  to  promote. .  Are  Dissenters  then  to  be  regarded 
as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  be  branded  with  oppro- 
l)rious  epithets,  to  l)e  accused  of  making  common  cause  with 
infidels,  because  they  desire  the  emancipation  of  the  Established 
Church  from  its  present  debasing  vassalage?  It  is  not  they  who 
have  raised  the  cry  of  Church  Reform,  but  they  have  a  right  to 
express  their  opinion  that  all  reform  will  be  delusive  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  which  does  not  separate  the  Church  from  State  patronage 
and  State  support,  and  destroy  its  pernicious  monopoly. 

Dissenters  have  not  merely  a  right  to  express  their  opinion, 
but  they  are  laid  under  a  sort  of  necessity  to  do  so,  by  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  of  their  enemies.  They  owe  it  to  their  cause  and  to 
their  country,  to  make  their  principles  clearly  understood.  It 
has  l)een  continually  alleged,  that  they  arc  ambitious  of  supplant¬ 
ing  the  Episcopal  Churcli  in  the  favour  of  the  State  ;  that  they 
hojKj  to  participate  in  the  spoils  of  the  Establishment, — to  rise 
on  its  downfal.  They  are  thus  called  upon,  in  justice  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  avow  their  objections  to  any  State  provision,  and  the 
grounds  of  it.  If  then,  they  should  be  thought  to  boast  some¬ 
what  too  loudly,  in  certain  quarters,  of  the  Voluntary  Principle, 
let  this  be  their  excuse ;  that  they  thereby  voluntarily  exclude 
themselves  from  any  beneficial  participation  in  the  national  pro¬ 
perty.  The  opposite  effect  of  the  two  systems  is  thus  forcibly 
contrasted  in  the  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham. 

*  The  principle  of  endowment  makes  a  place  for  the  man ;  the  vo¬ 
luntary  principle  makes  a  man  for  the  place.  The  one  is  a  premium 
to  indolence ;  the  other  is  the  reward  of  service.  The  one  is  indiscri¬ 
minate,  and  falls  alike  on  the  evil  and  the  good ;  the  other  is  a  nice 
(iiscerner  of  character,  and  apportions  remuneration  to  worth.  The 
one  is  deceptive,  and  leads  you  to  conclude  on  religion  where  it  does 
not  exist ;  the  other  shows  you  things  as  they  are  with  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  one  is  deadly,  it  not  only  has  no  life,  its  tendency  is  to 
destroy  life  where  it  is ;  while  the  other  is  vivacious,  where  it  is,  there 
is  life,  to  that  life  it  imparts  additional  vigour ;  it  has  an  expansive 
jwwer,  which  prepares  it  for  emergency,  and  teaches  it  to  gather  con¬ 
fidence  from  difficulty,  and  life  from  exertion.  This  is  true  with  re¬ 
markable  uniformity.  Endowment  withers  every  thing  it  touches. 
Endow  a  Royal  Academy,  my  Lord,  and  Genius  disappears ;  and  com¬ 
monplace  men  are  drawn  together,  who  w'ash  each  other’s  hands  and 
repeat  each  other’s  praises,  while  the  world  leaves  them  to  their  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  their  insignificance.  Endow  a  hospital,  and  charity  seeks 
some  other  sphere  where  she  may  offer  voluntary  service  and  spontane¬ 
ous  sympathy ;  while  her  place  is  filled  by  perfunctory  persons  who 
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cnive  the  place,  not  to  ])ity  the  inist»nihle,  hut  to  live  in  comfort. 
ICntloxc  u  cliurch,  and  religion  dtHrlincs  and  withers  and  dies ;  and 
formality,  worldliness,  and  ultimately  infidelity,  take  its  ])lace  ;  ex¬ 
cept  as  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  dilferent  and  extrinsic 
causes. 

A^nin,  as  to  the  actual  etliciency  of  the  two  rival  systems,  the 
following  facts  must  he  allowed  to  make  out  a  tolerably  strong 
vase  for  the  Dissenter. 

‘  If  by  the  voluntary  principle  l)oing  not  so  eflicacious  as  the  princi¬ 
ple  <»f  endowment,  it  be  meant,  that  it  xvill  not  so  rtnidily  provide  some 
ll3,2<h  orIhh(MM>/.  per  annum,  for  the  bishop  or  archbishoj) ;  that  it  will 
not  provide  for  some  4tMMt  clergy  without  cure  <»f  souls  ;  that  it  will 
not  supply  some  .'KMhtHK)/.  ftir  sinecure  allowances,  then  undoubtedly 
it  is  not  s(»  efficacious ;  but  if  it  is  meant  that  it  will  not  so  well  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  instruction  and  worship  to  the  people,  then  we 
wonder  at  the  boldness  which  can  commit  any  man  to  the  declaration. 
The  facts,  my  I^ttrd,  are  all  on  one  side.  In  London  and  its  adjacent 
bonuighs  we  have  lolf  places  of  worship ;  of  these,  though  London  h 
the  stn»ng-hold  of  churches,  lifu  are  dissenting  and  only  1114  arc  esta- 
hlislied  ])laces.  Dissent  lias  spread  over  the  country  about  HO(H) 
chapels,  besides  scluMd-houses  and  preaching-riKuns ;  it  has  provided 
for  the  respectable  educalitui  and  sustenance  of  a  ministry,  coniniensu- 
rate  with  this  diaiiand  ;  while  it  has  done  this,  it  has  been  made  to 
contribute  its  portion  towards  the  support  of  an  eiidowcHl  Church  ;  and 
yet  it  has,  as  if  refreshed  by  its  exertion,  greatly  surpassed  that 
(.•liiirch  ill  its  contrihutions  of  service  and  money  to  those  great  efforts 
of  Christian  benevolence  which  are  not  of  a  sectarian  but  of  a  general 
character. 

‘  Hut  it  is  urged,  that  the  voluntary  principle  will  not  work  uni¬ 
formly  ;  that  though  it  should  provide  for  the  large  toxvns,  it  could  not 
carry  the  means  of  religion  into  our  small  villages  and  agricultural 
di.stricts.  There  is  soniething  ]dausihlc  in  this  argument,  and  it  rests 
on  many  conscientions  minds  as  a  real  difficulty.  A  simple  qiiestiou 
or  two  is  suHicient,  however,  to  ri'ctify  the  judgment.  If,  liy  prefer¬ 
ence  any  parts  of  our  country  were  selected  as  ]HH»r  and  thinly  ]>opu- 
latetl,  they  would  In*  Cornwall  and  W  ales.  Who  has  carried  religion 
ox'er  thesi*  unpromising  districts, — the  endowed  or  the  dissenting 
teacher  ?  One  more  question  :  There  are  in  England  and  W’alesIKHX) 
stations  at  which  the  curates  who  serve  them  have  less  than  100/.  a 
a  year  :  these  are  certainly  the  smallest  and  p<H)rcst  in  the  country  ; — 
inaild  the  voluntary  principle  do  less  for  them  }  is  it  not  certain,  if 
they  deserved  to  hold  their  sUitions  at  all,  that  it  would  do  much  more 
for  them  ? 

*  Then  it  is  said,  that  whatever  is  allowed  in  favour  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  it  is  not  sufficiently  steady  and  permanent  to  be  relied  on.  If 
fw  its  want  of  {KTinanence  is  meant,  that  it  will  not  continue  its  sup- 
])ort,  irrcs|KTtiye  of  the  state,  of  religion,  and  of  the  services  and  merits 
of  its  ministers,  then  I  claim  this  as  a  {leculiar  excellence.  It  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  indicator,  of  the  presence  ;uid  power  of  religion  ;  it  fails  where  it 
it  is  not,  and  shouts  the  true  state  of  the  place  ;  and  it  lives  and 
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flouriiilies  where  it  is,  and  in  its  turn  contributes  eminently  to  its  ex¬ 
pansion  and  jHjrnianence.  To  do  more  than  this  ;  to  supply  the  out¬ 
ward  form  and  body  of  religion,  except  ns  true  religion  is  near  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  animate  it,  is  to  do  too  much  ;  it  is  to  deceive  the  eye  with 
the  appwirances  of  life,  when  there  is  no  life  ;  and  it  is  to  propagate 
death  age  after  age.  The  small  portion  of  the  dissenting  ehurch  which 
is  endowed,  is  rather  like  a  sepulchre  than  a  sanctuary.  (lermany 
has  an  endowed  church,  where  religion  is  on  the  surface,  but  where 
iKsdogv  is  beneath.  France  has  an  endowed  church,  w'here  religion  is 
prot’essi'd,  but  where  infidelity  is  real ;  and  every  where  it  is  found  to 
present  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  vital  religion. 

*  After  all,  the  principle  has  not  had  fair  trial  in  our  land.  It  has 
Ikhmi  more  fully  and  extensively  tried  in  Americii ;  and  althtmgh  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  depreciate  the  state  of  religion  in  that  land, 

I  am  prepared  to  say  advisedly,  that  it  is  better  supplied  trith  the  means 
of  religion  than  any  other  land  under  heaven.  One  of  its  small  and 
new  towns,  for  instance,  as  an  ordinary  sample,  contains  |)ersons  ; 

it  'nas  five  churches  ;  and  half  the  poj)ulation  attends  them.  New" 
Vtirk  has  2(Kh()(M)  inhabitants ;  it  has  101  churches;  this  will  give, 
at  an  average  attendance  of  500  each,  a  fourth  of  the  |H)pulation  as 
eluirch-going ;  and  that  of  London  by  the  same  estimate  would  give 
only  one-seventh.  It  has  15,(MK)  churches  raised  amongst  a  |M>ptila- 
tion  of  12,000,(H)0;  and  the  nveragi*  attendance  cannot  Im?  taken  at 
less  than  one  in  four,  while  that  of  Grear  Ilritain  cannot  be  taken 
higher  than  one  in  five.  And  w'hat  is  remarkable  is,  that  it  has 
achieved  this  with  a  population  doubling  itself  in  fourteen  years  ;  and 
inst(>ad  of  appealing  to  the  principle  of  State  endowment,  as  in  an 
emergency,  it  has  announced  it  as  inetficient  where  it  did  exist.  Thus 
we  have  a  land,  under  the  greate.st  disadvantage,  without  any  emh)W- 
iiient  for  the  jmrjM>ses  of  religious  worship,  provided  with  more 
churches,  with  a  more  efficient  ministry,  and  with  a  better  average 
reward  for  ministration  than  we  have  in  our  own  country,  where  every 
advantage  has  bt!en  possessed  for  ages,  and  where  some  three  millions 
a-year  are  given  to  uphold  an  Establishment.*  pp.  51 — 55. 

‘  Hliiidcd  by  the  sectarianism  of  their  institutions  \  says  Mr. 
Hinney,  ‘  the  advocates  of  Establishments  shrink  from  commu- 
‘  nion  with  the  rest  of  (Jod's  Church.’  *rhis  language  is  severe; 
Imt  is  it  not  just  ?  Can  any  thing  more  strikingly  evince  the 
moral  blindness  of  bigotry,  than  the  light  in  which  the  political 
churchman  views  the  astonishing  development  of  the  principles 
of  spontaneous  exertion  and  voluntary'  combination,  which  has 
covered  tlie  land  with  religious  institutions,  and  saved  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  relapsing  into  heathen  ignorance  ?  Even  the  Fellow 
<»f  St.  Peter’s,  while  contemptuously  depreciating  the  sectarian 
teachers,  admits  that  ‘  the  common  ]K*()])le  have  l>een  constrained 
to  tax  themselves  towards  supplying  a  substitute  for  those  bless¬ 
ings  '  which  the  State  Church  denied  them :  all  they  know  of 
that  diurch  in  many  places  is,  ‘  that  they  arc  the  ohjccts  of  her 
legalised  neglert."  It  has  l)een  calculated,  that  two-fifths  of  the 
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jmblic  ]>rovision  for  the  rclipous  instruction  of  tlie  nation  arc  J 

su|)])lie(l  by  tlie  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Dissenters  ;  while  [1 

of  the  evangelical  instruction  provided,  the  ])roportion  furnished  [  I 

by  the  institutions  of  Dissent  is  still  more  considerable.  Attri-  I  j 
bute  this  vast  amount  of  religious  zeal — still  coming  far  short  of  | 
the  wants  of  society — to  what  principle  or  motive  you  will,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  that  might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  rf 
statesman,  a  s])ectacle  to  warm  the  heart  of  every  C’hristian  '  % 
patriot.  Seeing  that  many  C'hurchmen  “  glory  after  the  Hesh  I 
let  it  for  once  In?  allowed  to  the  Dissenter  to  glory  also.  At  a  % 
recent  meeting  held  in  Kdinburgh  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  f 
the  Secession  Church,  a  respectful  and  affectionate  reference  was 
made  to  the  evangelical  Dissenters  of  Kngland,  in  an  eloquent 
sjH'ech  by  A.  (’.  Dick,  Ksq.,  Advocate,  from  which  we  cannot  ^ 
resist  the  tem])tation  to  make  an  extract  exactly  to  our  present 
point ;  and  with  this  we  close  for  the  present. 

‘  There  are  some,  \vln»,  if  you  ask  them  what  it  is  that  is  wonderful 
ill  tlie  religions  eoiidition  of  that  great  country,  will  tell  yon  of  its 
ecclesiastical  estahlishmeiit,  the  elaborate  and  intricate  constitution  of 
its  (’hurch,  its  close  intermixture  with  every  institution  of  the  State, 
of  its  government  hy  mere  half-priests  and  half-harons,  at  once  bishops 
and  civil  legislators,  of  its  luxurious  retreats  which  it  offers  to  the 
studious,  its  rich  rewards  for  the  learned,,and  its  high  hribi's  to  the 
ambitious.  There  is,  indml,  something  in  the  s})ectacle  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  that  is  interesting,  agreeable,  and  august ;  but,  after  all,  if  you 
cast  vour  eve's  over  Europe,  you  w’ill  see  everywhere  something  of  the 
same  kind,  with  this  difference  only  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
t'stahlishmeiit  of  Kngland,  that  its  creed,  its  form  of  words  is  more 
sound,  and  it  surpasses  all  others  in  riches  and  splendour.  Ihit,  like 
the  rest,  it  has  required  for  its  construction  little  more  than  the  two 
instruments  of  ])olitical  skill  and  despotic  power  ;  like  them,  it  is  no 
true  index  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  country  ;  hut  having  been 
created  by  the  force  of  law  ,  it  has  l)een  by  the  same  force  upheld  iin- 
movahly  from  age  to  age  ;  and  as  acts  of  Parliament  have  made  it  w  hat 
it  is,  it  now  iummIs  little  more  than  an  act  of  l^arliament  to  level  it  with 
the  dust.  Than  this  huge  religious  machinery,  even  when  it  covers 
the  wh(de  face  of  the  country,  and  is  bedecked  wdth  w’hatever  is  costly 
and  ornamental,  !  think  you  w  ill  agree  with  me,  in  holding  that  the 
smalli'st  Dissenting  c<»ngregation  is  a  far  more  interesting  sight.  Fur 
in  it  you  see  a  body  of  men  drawn  together  by  the  natural  influence  of 
Christianity,  animated  with  the  noble  desire  of  regenerating  and  ele¬ 
vating  their  m<»ral  nature,  and  for  that  j)urjH>8e  placing  themselves 
voluntarily  under  the  law's  of  (’hrist,  and  observing,  in  their  primitive 
simplicity,  the  institutions  of  his  appointment.  Here  you  see  the  un- 
equivi>cal  presence  and  wiwking  of  moral  j>ow'cr.  There  is  here  nothing 
nwrely  legal,  no  |Hditical  device,  no  work  of  art,  nothing  that  gives  a 
show  (»f  life  over  spiritual  death.  Here  is  something  which  statesmen 
had  no  hand  in  producing,  and  w'hich  they  have  as  little  pow'er  t(*  de¬ 
stroy.  Sir,  it  is  for  her  Dissenting  establishments  chiefly  that  Eng-  * 
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lanil  may  truly  boast  a  moral  pre-emi nonce  over  the  rest  of  Euro|R‘. 
Fii't  us  reilect  that  religious  feeling  has  given  birth,  in  that  country,  to 
no  less  tliaii  eight  thousand  auigregatiuns,  of  whicli  about  six  thousand 
are  evangelical,  embracing  more  than  one-third  of  her  entire  |M>pula- 
tion  ;  a  binly  which,  having  its  ajwx  within  or  above  the  middle  classes, 
widens  as  it  descends,  till  among  the  lower  it  takes  in,  almost  without 
exception,  every  man  whose  religious  profession  will  stand  a  scrutiny  — 
let  us  rert«*ct  ou  this,  and  we  shall  own  that  we  have  here  a  s|)ectacle 
of  no  usual  grandeur.  There  are,  I  l>elieve,  scune  men  who  pretend  to 
contemn  Dissenters  as  a  narrow'-minded  and  bigoted  piH)ple,  as  moriksc 
and  over-scrupuhms,  because,  forsooth,  they  will  not  go  with  them  to 
wi»rship  in  the  temples  of  the  State,  nor  l)ow  down  l)efore  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  hath  set  up.  Little  do  they  know  the  uuh 
tives  or  the  aims  of  the  men  whom  they  presume  to  stigmatize,  other- 
wis»*  they  would  form  a  far  different  estimate  of  their  character.  Sir, 
the  fair  realm  of  England  docs,  indeed,  present  many  scenes  which 
iiiav  u  ell  make  the  breast  of  its  Monarch  swell  with  emotion  ;  a  broad 
anil  fertile  country,  occupied  by  an  enterprising,  free,  and  generous 
jssiple,  who  astonish  the  world  by  miracles  of  art,  and  are  carrying 
civilized  life  to  its  higliest  pitch  of  |H*rfection.  Hut  from  the  throne 
on  which  he  sits,  he  will  discover  nothing,  truly,  half  so  sublime  as 
live  millions  of  his  subjects  disowning  his,  and  all  human  authority  in 
the  service  of  Heaven,  and  demanding  lilwrty  to  l)ear  unaided,  yet 
uno|)presscd,  the  burden  of  Christianity.  It  is  in  this  body  of  men 
that  we  must  hM)k  for  the  true  conservatives  of  England.  W  e  shoidd 
certainly  expect  that  they  would  Xm  cherished  by  the  State  of  which 
they  are  the  most  valuable  subjects.  Contemplating  their  history 
and  their  character ;  recollecting  their  attachment  to  order  and 
g<K)d  government ;  how  they  have  been  the  systematic  friends  of 
liberty  at  home,  and  have  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  it  to  our  black 
brethren  in  the  colonies  ;  how  they  have  forwarded  the  education  and 
sustained  the  morality  of  the  country  ;  how'  they  have  j)rovided  a  home 
and  shelter  for  religion,  when  frozen  out  of  her  s])lendid  abodes;  and,  not 
content  witli  having  the  blessing  among  themselves,  have  spread  it 
widely  abriKid ;  hmv,  in  fine,  they  have  vindicated  tlie  theology,  and 
adorned  the  literature  of  England  ;  we  arc  temj)ted  to  ask  what  re¬ 
wards  have  they  received  from  a  grateful  country — to  what  honours 
have  they  l>ecn  exalted  by  the  rulers  whom  they  have  ble.ssed  ?  Never 
should  we  expect  that  their  virtues  should  have  brought  ujhhi  them 
disgrace  and  punishment  instead  of  honour.  Vet,  true  it  is,  that  their 
first  ap|H*arance  upon  the  stage  in  England,  was  a  signal  for  tyranny 
and  bigotry  to  let  l(H)se  a  storm  of  |>ervsecution ;  and  tliat  every  step  of 
their  subsi  qiient  progress  has  l)een,  as  it  were,  up  hill,  in  the  face  of  a 
tennK'st  of  obloquy,  contempt,  and  hatred ;  and  while  they  were 
lettered  and  kept  back  by  restrictive  and  degrading  laws.  Even  yet, 
in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  after  the  triumph  of  He- 
fonn,  they  exist,  in  England,  an  injured  and  humiliated  caste,  and,  as 
religi^nis  men,  are  subjected  to  some  intolerable  indignities.  I  do  not 
s|K‘ak  oi  the  insult  of  a  toleration  under  which  they  are  still  living, 
neither  do  I  refer  to  the  exclusion  of  their  youth,  by  sucrilegioiiK  tests, 
fr<*in  the  National  Tniversities,  the  richest  and  most  famous  in  the 
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world  ;  nor  yot  to  their  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  church,  out 

of  which  corru[»tions  and  errors  liavc  driven  conscientituis  men  ; — 
p-icvaiuvs  these  suHiciently  enormous  and  suthciently  irritating. 
There  are  others,  however,  which  are  even  more  vexations,  which  do 
not  affect  merely  the  j;eneral  mass,  hut  which  single  out  and  sting,  so 
to  sjM‘ak,  each  individual  among  them  ;  grievances  of  which,  we  Scots¬ 
men,  who  are  happily  free  from  the  least  vestige  of  them,  can  scarcely 
hear  without  a  thrill  of  indignatimi.  In  I'iUgland,  no  K(M>ner  is  the 
cliild  of  a  Dissenter  horn  into  the  world,  than  the  laws  mark  him  out 
—  innocent  and  unotfending  as  he  is — as  one  upon  whom  to  indict 
an  act  of  gn»ss  injustice.  His  name  will  not  he  j)laced  upon  the  pa- 
r<K*hial  registers,  so  as  t«»  preserve  leg;d  evidence  of  his  descent,  unless 
he  he  first  baptized  ;  hut  this,  although  a  condition  of  a  civil  ]>rivi. 
h*ge,  which  the  State  has  no  right  to  impose,  and  although  it  disqua¬ 
lifies  a  large  body  of  Christians,  is  not  all.  The  baptism,  which  will 
alone  pnK'ure  registration,  must  Ik*  administered  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  ICstahlished  (’Inirch.  The  minister  of  the  parent  may  m»t  do  it, 
Invause  he  is  a  mere  teaching  layman  in  pretended  Imly  <»rders.  His 
own  father,  or  his  own  hrolluT,  mav  not  perform  it,  if  they  are  Dis¬ 
senters,  otluTwise  the  child  will  he  deprived  of  this  ])lain  riglit  of  ci¬ 
tizenship.  ^^’heu,  from  childhood,  lie  grows  up  to  manluHid,  and  is  about 
to  form  tlie  hoi  V  union  of  marriage,  his  religious  feelings  arc  again  outraged 
hv  the  tyranny  of  the  laws.  At  this  crisis  of  a  Dissenter’s  life,  he  cannot 
have  the  presenci* — he  dare  not  content  himself  with  the  blessing  of 
his  own  Christian  minister;  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  legalized 
priestlnMxl ;  he  must  observe  the  contemjitible  forms,  and  express  the 
childish  sentiments  of  a  Liturgy  which  he  repudiates;  otherwise  the 
just  and  tolerant  laws  of  Kngland  will  pronounce  his  wife  to  be  dis¬ 
honoured,  and  his  children  to  1h'  illegitimate.  But  the  indignities  to 
which  the  Dissenters  of  Kngland  are  ex|>osed,  do  not  stop  here  ;  another 
is  repeated  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  or  rather  over  their  lifeless  re¬ 
mains.  When  a  Dissenter  dies,  his  relations  have,  indeed,  the  liberty 
of  carrying  him  to  their  private  cemeteries  or  secret  vaults,  and  there 
<lejM»siting  his  ImkIv  in  the  dust  with  whatever  ceremonies,  conducted 
by  whatever  minister  they  please.  But  if  they  would  lay  him  in  the 
public  churchyard,  where  it  mav  be  that  the  bones  of  his  family  or  of 
his  ancestors  repose,  they  cannot  ha%’e  the  religious  ceremonies,  which 
i*  is  the  cMistom  in  that  country  to  observe  at  the  place  of  interment, 
perforiiu'd  by  the  minister  of  their  choice.  This,  it  seems,  is  another 
mono|x»ly  of  the  favoured  sect  ;  and  if  a  man  wishes  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  the  deceased  ;  if  he  wishes  to  derive  to  himself  some  conso- 
latitm  and  instruction  while  standing  beside  his  grave,  he  am  do  » 
only  by  calling  in  a  man  with  wlnun  he  has  no  sym])athy,  and  who  has 
no  sympathy  with  him,  whom,  ])erhjips,  he  never  saw  before,  and  may 
never  see  again,  to  go  over,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  attending  friends, 
the  monotonous  i'orin  which  he  is  paid  to  reheai1>e ;  and,  sometimes, 
when  the  deceased.  ]H*rhaps  a  child,  has  imt  obtained  ('hristian  bap¬ 
tism,  the  bigot,  wlnuu  the  law  appoints  to  otheiate,  will  (mtr.igc  the 
feelings  of  the  Dissenting  parents  by  refusing  to  |>erform  the  accustomed 
ceremonv,  although  he  is  ready  to  accord  it  to  the  grossest  proiligate, 
])n»vided  only  he  has  Ikhmi  a  (’hurchman.  These  we  must  all  ackiiow 
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letlgt'  to  bo  intoloral)lo  wrongs.  Lot  us  ho|K»  that  thoy  will  Ik'  sjHvilily 
nnlrossoil.  They  arc  not  patiently  endured,  and  in  the  erfi»rts  which 
are  making  to  put  an  end  to  them,  all  fret*  and  generous  men  are  det'ply 
interested,  (^f  their  removal,  at  no  distant  date,  there  c.in  l)e  little 
doubt.  The  past  success  of  the  Disst'iiters,  in  ameliorating  our  j)er- 
stvuting  laws,  is  a  pledge  and  a  means  of  their  sjxHMly  abrogation. 
They  are  a  most  ]>owerful  Iwidy — they  are  nearly  frt*e  already,  ami  a 
few  strenuous  etforts  will  give  them  perfect  libi*rty.  At  present  they 
-  remind  me  of  the  tlescription  which  Milton  gives  of  the  lion  in  the  act 
of  iH'ing  created,  which  he  represents  as  rising  out  of  the  earth,  the 
head  and  shoulders  and  fore  part  free,  and  the  noble  animal  pawing  to 
get  loose  his  hinder  parts, — 

“  Then  spring,  as  broke  from  bonds. 

And  rampant  shake  his  brinded  mane." 

Tlius  it  is  with  the  Dissenters  of  England.  Let  them  but  use  well 
the  freedom  which  they  have,  and  they  will  soon  gain  all  the  fri*edi>m 
which  they  want.  And  when  they  succeed,  as  succeed  they  must, 
they,  and  the  whole  of  England  with  them,  will  spring  forward,  like 
one  who  breaks  from  ImiiuIs.  There  will  be  nothing  terrible  in  their 
emancipation.  It  will  be  no  sc'ctarian  triumph — it  will  not  lx*  gained 
at  the  expense  of  justice — it  will  elevate  none  unduly,  nor  depress  any 
one.  On  the  contrary,  placing  every  man  upon  his  just  level,  making 
religion  free,  and  the  state  guiltless  of  oppression,  it  will  prepare  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  thtKse  blessings  which  ever  follow  an  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  laws  of  Heaven.** 

Such  is  Thk  Case  of  the  Dissenters. 


Art.  V. — liihlio^raphical  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Jashcr,  By  Thomas 

Hartwell  Horne,  B.l).  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  pp.  11. 

London, 

^^IIESE  pages  arc  to  form  part  of  an  Appendix  to  a  new 
"  edition  of  the  indefatigable  Author’s  “  Introduction*  to  the 
('ritical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  now  in  the  press.  A 
small  impression  of  them  lias  been  thrown  oH*,  with  the  laudable 
design  of  })utting  tlie  public  on  tlicir  guard  against  being  imposed 
u]K)n  by  a  reprint  of  the  literary  forgery  liere  exposed,  which 
numhers  of  the  clergy  have  been  induced  to  purchase  as  an  ori¬ 
ginal  publication,  and  a  curious,  if  not  authentic  work.  This 
Book  of  Jasher  was  published  by  its  Author  for  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.  The  Bristol  reprint  has  been  sold  at  the  modest  charge  » 
of  ten  shillings,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  a  ]K}und 
sterling  ! 

'^rhe  Author  of  this  clumsy  forgery  was  Jacob  Hive,  a  type¬ 
founder  and  printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  London  between 
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the  years  anil  17^>»3,  in  which  last  year  he  died.  In  (’hal- 

iners's  Biographical  Dictionary,  the  following  notice  is  given  of 
him.  ‘  Being  not  perfectly  sound  in  his  mind,  he  produced  some 
strange  works.  In  17*k3,  he  published  an  Oration,  intendc^d  to 
prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  asserting,  that  this  earth  is 
iiell,  that  tlie  souls  of  men  are  ajwstate  angels,  and  that  tlie  fire 
to  punish  those  confined  to  this  world  at  the  day  of  judgment 
will  be  immaterial  ....  In  this  strange  |)crformance,  the  Author 
unveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no  small  liberty  with 
the  sacrwl  Scriptures,  and  es])ecially  with  the  character  of  Closes. 
KinlH)ldened  by  this  first  adventure,  he  determined  to  become  the 
'  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  ])urpose,  he  liircd  the  use 
of  ('arpenters**  Hall,  where,  for  some  time,  he  delivered  liis  ora¬ 
tions,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal,  and  other 
similar  writers.' 

Hive  pidilished  the  Book  of  Jasher  in  17'5U  Jind  notice  was 
taken  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Decemlier  of  that  year, 
exjHising  its  contemptible  character  and  deistical  design.  ‘  The 
‘  whole',  says  the  Reviewer,  in  conclusion,  ‘  is  so  full  of  blunders, 
‘  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities,  that  we  think  it  lx?neath  any 
‘  further  notice.'  A  few  s]Kcimcns  of  these  arc  given  by  IMr. 
Horne.  It  may  Ik*  suflicient  to  mention,  that  Alcuin,  the  sup- 
|)osed  Translator,  is  made  to  refer  to  the  University  of  O.xford, 
which  was  not  founded  by  King  Alfred  (the  earliest  date  claimed 
for  it),  till  8*2  years  after  Alcuin’s  decease; — and  to  the  paper 
u|H)n  which  he  wrote,  BOO  years  before  the  art  of  making  paper 
was  introduced  into  Kurope  !  !  Mr.  Horne  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  religious  public,  for  the  complete  exposure  which  he  has 
furnished  of  this  shameless  forgery,  by  an  almost  superfluous 
exercise  of  learned  pains.  He  has  shewn  himself  a  perfect 
bibliographical  ferret,  of  whom  we  caution  all  literary  rats  to  be 
aware.  Joking  apart,  w  e  are  glad  to  find  that  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature,  have  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  respectable  church  preferment.  He  has  toiled 
hard,  and  well  earned  what  we  hope  he  will  long  live  to  enjoy. 


Art.  VI.  J  Treatise  on  Happiness ;  consisting  of  Observations  on 
Ileidth,  Pro]H*rty,  the  Mind  and  the  Passions  ;  with  the  Virtues  and  * 
\’^ice8,  the  Defects  and  Excellences  of  Human  Life.  In  tw’o  vols. 
]2mo.  London,  1833. 

^piIE  reader  may  judge  of  the  assistance  which  these  volumes 
*  are  adapted  to  render  him  in  ‘  the  regulation  of  human  conduct, 

‘  for  the  pur)>ose  of  prixlucing  enjoyment,'  by  the  following  exqui¬ 
sitely  philosophical  definition  of  its  general  subject. 
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*  Happiness  is  that  sensation  of  nlensurc  or  doli^lit  hy  which  we  are 
s;itistieil  with  ourselves  and  w'ith  all  around  us.  It  is  a  tranquillity  ; 
a  sweet  serenity ;  an  assemblage  of  enchanting  imagery,  through 
which  the  imagination  ranges:  it  is  fairer  than  the  visions  of.Kasterii 
skies,  and  more  delightful  than  the  T)erennial  glories  of  a  Mahometan 
paradise.  But  happiness,  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  seldom  to  be  found. 
Tlie  sun  of  enjoyment  is  frequently  clouded ;  the  ocean  of  life  is  agitated 
by  storms. 

Life  w  ithout  happiness  is  useless :  it  is  a  dreary  vacuity  of  gtHul  ; 
an  accumulation  of  evil.  We  were  brought  into  existence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enjoyment.* — pp.  1,  2. 

This  being  the  case,  all  that  a  man  has  to  do,  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
|wsc  of  his  existence,  is  to  take  care  of  his  health,  attend  to  the 
main  chance,  avoid  expensive  habits,  not  he  righteous  over  much, 
eschew  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  get  rid  of  all  severe,  all  uncom¬ 
fortable  opinions,  take  things  easy,  and  ‘  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 

‘  for  to-morrow  we  die.’  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  art  of  happi¬ 
ness,  as  taught  in  these  volumes.  The  rei'eipt  may  Ik?  thus  given  : 
Of  Kpicureanism,  Stoicism,  and  Christian  Deism,  take  equal  parts : 
add  to  these  the  requisite  portion  of  good-health  and  good-luck, 
and— //V//  hauatus.  If,  however,  happiness  be,  as  this  writer  asserts, 
no  doubt  from  experience,  ‘  that  sensation  of  delight  by  which  we 
‘  arc  satisfied  with  ourselves,’  self-com])lacency  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  material  ingredient.  The  wise  man,  indeed  tells  us,  that  a 
‘  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself.’  Perhaps  this  is  a  mistrans¬ 
lation,  and  we  should  read  with  himself.  We  throw  out  this 
merely  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Author ;  and  lest  we  should  run 
the  risk  of  lessening  the  sum  of  his  happiness  by  diminishing  his 
satisfaction  with  himself  and  those  around  him,  we  will  say  no 
more  about  these  volumes,  than  that  they  are  adapted  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  stationer,  the  printer,  and  the  trunk-maaer. 

Art.  VII.  The  Amethyst,  for  1834.  12mo.  Edinb.  Price  8j.  in  silk. 

^piIE  Amethyst  maintains  its  grave,  useful,  and  edifying  cha¬ 
racter;  rising  among  the  deciduous  Annuals  ‘  an  evergreen’— 
a  Scotch  fir  amid  the  li^t-Ieaved  growth  of  the  shrubbery.  And 
the  Editors  have  endeavoured  to  impart  to  this  ‘  evergreen  ’,  ‘  the 
‘  fragrance  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  with  the  lowly  graces  of  the 
‘  Lily  of  the  Valley.’  A  vignette  is  the  only  emliellishment;  the 
attraction  of  the  work  consisting  in  its  ‘  sober  exhibition  of  evan- 
‘  gelical  trutb.’  The  success  which  the  former  volumes  have  met 
with,  speaks  much  for  the  sober-minded  taste  of  the  religious 
readers  for  whom  it  is  exclusively  designed.  Among  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  this  volume,  are  found,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Bernard 
Barton,  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  James  Edmeston,  J.  J.  Gurney,  Rev, 
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Henry  (irey.  Rev.  Dr.  Relfraj^c,  Rev.  Dr.  Raflles,  Mrs.  Opio, 
I.ady  Charlotte  Krskinc,  Lucy  Barton,  Mrs.  Mackay,  the  Kilit- 
ors,  &c.  &c.  These  names  will  speak  tor  themselves  and  tor  the 
volume,  (fenerally  speaking,  the  prose  contrihutions  are  the 
l)est ;  hut  there  are  some  ])leasing  sonnets  and  hymns,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  supplied  a  strain  in  his  loftiest  mood,  in  the 
stanzas  entitled  ‘  At  Home  in  Heaven/ 


*  “  For  ever  with  the  Lord !  ” 

Amen  ;  so  let  it  he  : 

Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word 
’Tis  iinmorUdity. 

‘  Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  lliin  I  roam, 

Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day’s  march  nearer  home. 

‘  My  Father’s  house  on  high  ! 

Home  of  my  soul !  how'  near. 
At  times,  to  Faith’s  foreseeing  eye 
Thy  golden  gates  appear. 

‘  Ah  !  then  my  spirit  faints 
To  reach  the  land  I  love, 
llie  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 
Jerusidem  above. 


‘  Yet  clouds  will  intervene. 

And  all  my  provspect  flies  ; 

Like  Noidi’s  dove,  I  flit  between 
H4mgh  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

‘  Anon  the  clouds  dispart ; 

The  w’inds  and  waters  cease  ; 

And  8WiH»tly  o’er  my  gladdened  heart 
Expands  the  l)ow  of  jH'ace. 

‘  Beneath  its  glowing  arch. 

Along  the  hallowed  ground, 

I  see  cherubic  armies  march, 

A  camj)  of  fire  around. 

*  I  hear  at  morn  and  even. 

At  noon  and  midnight  hour. 

The  choral  harmonies  of  Heaven 
Earth’s  Babi'l  tongues  o’eriiower. 
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Then,  tlien,  I  feel  that  He, 

(HeniomlKTcd  or  forgot,) 

The  lA»rd  is  never  fur  from  me. 

Though  I  perceive  him  not. 

In  darkness  or  in  light. 

Hidden  alike  from  view, 

1  wake  and  slet*p  within  his  sight. 

Who  looks  existence  through. 

From  the  dim  hour  of  birth. 

Through  every  changing  state 
t)f  mortal  pilgrimage  on  earth. 

To  its  appointed  date ; — 

All  that  I  am,  have  l)een. 

All  that  I  yet  may  Ik*, 
lie  sees  as  he  hath  ever  seen, 

And  shall  for  ever  see. 

How  can  I  meet  his  eyes? 

Mine  on  the  cn)ss  1  cast. 

And  own  my  life  a  Saviour’s  prize, 

^lercy  from  tirst  to  last. 

III. 

“  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !” 

Father,  if ’tis  thy  will. 

The  promise  of  that  faithful  word, 

F2ven  here  to  me  fulfil. 

'  He  thou  at  my  right  hand. 

Then  can  I  never  fail ; 

Uphold  thou  me,  and  1  shall  stand  ; 

Fight,  and  I  must  prevail. 

‘  So,  when  my  latest  breath 
Shall  rend  this  veil  in  twain, 

Hy  death  1  shall  escajK*  from  death. 

And  life  eternal  gain. 

*  Knowing  as  I  am  known, 

How  shall  I  love  that  word,  • 

And  oft  re|)cat  liefore  the  throne, 

“  For  ever  with  the  Lord !” 

‘  There,  though  the  soul  enjoy 
Communion  high  and  sweet. 

While  worms  this  b(Kly  must  destroy. 

Both  shall  in  glory  meet. 

‘  The  trump  of  final  doom, 

W^ill  speak  the  selfsame  word. 

And  Heaven’s  voice  thunder  through  the  tomb 
“  For  ever  with  the  Lord !” 
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‘  'riu*  toiiih  shall  echo  iltrp 

That  tlealh-anakeniii^  aouiuI, 

The  saints  .shall  hear  it  in  their  sleep, 

-\ml  answer  from  the  ground. 

‘  Then,  while  they  upward  Hy, 

'I'hat  resnrri*ction-wt»rd 
Shall  he  their  .shout  of  victory  ; 

“  For  ever  with  the  Lord!” 

‘  That  resurrection-word. 

That  shout  of  victory. 

Once  more, — “  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !” 

Amen  ;  so  let  it  Ik\’ 

Art.  mil— litkuahy  intllli(;i:n('k. 

The  (’urate  of  Marsden,  or  Pastond  Conversations  hetween  a  Mi¬ 
nister  and  his  I’arishioners,  hy  K.  and  M.  Attersall,  Authors  of 
“  Thomas  .Martin  ”,  “  The  Contra.st  ”,  \’C.,  will  very  shortly  appear. 

Prej>aring  for  immediate  puhlictition,  in  two  handsome  vtilumes  Pvo, 
A  lumimius  ('ommentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Te.stament,  with  Prac¬ 
tical  Hetlections,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sutcliffe,  A.M. 

In  a  f»*w  days  will  he  published.  The  Art  of  being  Happy,  from 
the  French  (d*  Droz,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  (’hil- 
dren :  with  ObsiTvations  and  (aimments,  by  Timothy  Flint,  Ksq., 
Author  of  “  The  History  and  (ieogniphy  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,” 
iSre.  &c. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Allom  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  Memoir  id 
Richard  Hatch,  late  Student  t»f  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  inter- 
s|K*rsi»d  with  Select  Remains. 

The  IJfe  and  Lalnnirs  of  Adam  Clarke,  LL.l).,  to  which  will  be 
added,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Controversy  concerning  the  Son- 
ship  of  (’hrist,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  pnK.'eedings  of  the 
Wesleyan  MelluHlist  C’onference,  is  announced  f(»r  publication  during 
the  present  month.  It  is  said,  that  it  will  be  imjtartial,  and  that  it 
will  ctintain  several  letters  and  parts  4>f  letters  which  have  been  sup¬ 
press'd. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  UKCKNTLV  PUBLISHED. 


huh;rai’iit. 


Mrmoir  of  James  Hrainard  T.iylor,  by 
Dr*.  .1.  H.  ami  W.  Hlcf,  of  New  York. 
1  :;mo.,  l>oaril*. 


MIS(  ELI.ANCOUS. 


'riie  V’alue  i»f  Money.  Hy  IVIri.  Har¬ 
well.  IHino.  2.«.  M.  eloth. 

The  Tenehers’  Ofloring  for  1 83.‘t.  I  s.  tk/. 
half-bound. 


TlirOIXKIY. 


Melchizetick.  Hy  the  .\uthor  of  Ba- 
Maund’s  Botanic  (t.iiden,  I’art  IX.,  laain.  4i. 

Intards,  largo  Jsinali  l:k«.  Hordereil  .Sunday  la.'s.sons  for  Lillie  Children, 

b'diiion,  for  183.3,  half  'rurkry  Morocco,  with  a  Frontispiece.  '  By  Mis.  Harwell. 


It.  lOi. 
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